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N what principles and what issues will 
British electorate divide at the next 
| election? The British House of Com 


is already much older than is customary; 


ee ee ee 


House with a fresh mandate from the 
will certainly be necessary in the nea} 
if the democratic system is to be main 
Is it necessary that because of thi: 
lidates must be put up in every con 
to represent all the different shades 
opinion (many of the differences 
to do with questions which appeat 
1inor at the present time), when there 
ry substantial degree of unanimity con 
both the broad general policies and 
iding personalities to be employed in 

st job of world reconstruction? 
question was discussed by Commander 
Hall in our issue of last week, and his 
in our opinion, boils down to this, that 
e is agreement on personalities, and 
ps also on certain very broad lines of 
for immediate problems, other diffe) 
of policy can well be forgotten for the 
being The names of the personalities in 
Britain are already emerging with some 
of clearness, though the position of 
when the military factors die 
economic factors surge up Is 
unsettled, and is obviously bound to 

one of the foremost problems 
adians can hardly help asking them- 
whether anything approaching a similat 
ment on personalities could not be arrived 
Canada when the one overwhelmingly 
versial issue of compulsory military 
ceases to be important. This journal 
no time joined in the clamor for a 
nal Government in Canada, because of 
nviction that such a government could 
no support from a very large element, 
very important and_ self-conscious 
of the Canadian nation. But when 
| the one issue which 
of that element, could 
t hope for a pretty general rallying of 
ition around a cabinet containing most 
really effective members of the cabinet 
last four years, of both races, togethe 
some trusted and able men from othe1 


» 
eS 


e Other Parties 


element in the country, we fancy, would 
ybject to the inclusion in such a cabinet of 
sracken; nothing in Mr. Bracken’s record 
sts that he could not function comfort 
fectively in it Mr. Coldwell has 
lion the whole economic system 
unless he comes into power, will have 
pretty largely employed to deal with 
struction problems in this country; but 
in hardly deny that trom his point of Ph rR 


the system as it now operates is vastly 


pjectionable than it was in 1939, because Lord Beaverbrook, the Mystery Man of the International Setup see articie on page 9 


incorporated so many elements of his 
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for his produce in money actually f 
coined by the Hacienda, only good i 
for purchases in the “company . 
stores’, where little books marked Mi Sia ws ere yor i gS 
by the proprietors always showed the _ 
helpless peon in debt and his debt = “ 
at death passed on to his_ sons, so Caliber and the Birth Rate 
that an effectual system of slavery 
was ae aa se the Tr Editor, SarurDAY NIGHT: had a great many pictures by C: 

The Calderon family moved in 192¢ : ~ adi artists s , 
to Tampico, the sister to teach, HAVE read ae November 2% ae cee ak ak Gas 
Carlos to join the service of “La Sane ER OIC By AG iege! et their home in London when they h 
Corona”, which is to say Shell Oil titled “Common Sense Says Open The 6 hoes of Stonte own before the w 
Co. European branch, directors resi- Door To Refugees". and also at the Canadian Legati 
dent in the Netherlands. Calderon I think Canada could absorb some j) wachinoton when i dae j 
learned all about the Mexican oil Millions provided the immigrants Minister an Not only did th 
business at first hand. are of sufficiently high caliber to averinn tis shmmnat interost navi ' 
In 1924 Mr. Calderon reached Mex-__ € self-supporting, either as employ- people who visited them but on ¢ 
ico City, and through his operations €S OF employers. There must be sev occasion in Washington a Canadi 
in settling labor disputes was made eral million high caliber refugees in visitor sanbhaeiiaetey ‘eae 
manager of a string of twelve mov Europe who have lost all their pos oie or aah “him here 
ing picture houses. Four years later Sessions and would welcome an op- that come from?” Mr. Massey v 
he was one of the founders of the portunity to re-establish themselves isis i. wehiain with ‘ais. seas 
National Revolutionary Party—Par in a country that would show them man pat aie comes from mau ce 
tido de la Revolution Mexicana more tolerance than they have re try and i fannie igi ; 
which is now in power. He took part ceived in Europe. Canada does not Definer Panehats contribution 
in the campaign that brought Gen need more people in the dependent conten puri aoe. Mr Massey : 
eral Cardenas to the top, was him- Classes, as we have too many now. that it ind enueic rad) ays demenkin 
self elected a representative of the Canadians should ponder over the Caviediaa eAtnen “The Canna 
labor district of Mexico City in the fact that the mental hospitals have |" is ean ame ae take is a 
Federal House in 1932. ; more bed accommodation than the i caus ‘aa 4 gr 
Mexico, he points out, had suffered general hospitals. _ bold Se all ae sai thes elk 
from dictatorship both within and I note that Ada Siegel deplores the — seetaal f Canela” te 2 a in 
without, from its own masters inside declining birth rate in the British 7 aes ie as oe ain 
Mexico and from the “interests” of | Empire, but she apparently overlooks oa ore ae a oe se ha 
other counti‘ies that made deals with the fact that the population in India ae pomees _ any othet on 
the internal dictators, exercised con- has increased about 50,000,000 dur- ~~ pes of this bold and si 
trol over Mexican economy. It takes ing the last ten years. I am surprised ee “ pee beige —. pai lek 
vears to recover from that state of | that I never see any reference to cal- =e aa z — a oo 
affairs. The process of unification iber when a declining birth rate is cocanuae oo a, Ms ee aa : 
of the country is today forging deplored. I wonder if the general ha oil 2 ih at te eG thers 
CARLOS ARTURO CALDERON —Photo by Karsb. ahead under the Presidency of Avila public agrees with me when I state Me Initlative oF Air, Ei. ©. Mew 
Camacho who, Mr. Calderon explains, that a declining birth rate in the Se ee role — 
ee oe a Tae <<< hag risen from the ranks of the Rev-_ self-supporting classes should be de wo thousand of Chese Peprogucth : 
olution and through his patriotism, plored, but a declining birth rate will s00h be on their oe — 4 
devotion to duty and excellent ad- amongst the indigent, the mentally _ wars > hospitals, —- oe a 
ministration has won the admiration or physically handicapped, morons, service clubs used by the Canadian J 





The Man trom Mexico 


BY COROLYN COX 




















SINCERI ry pl speaking ind Mr. Calderon saw on the hacienda 
Y mutual ssistance re principles fine horses each housed in a large 
n dealins y wit ld neighbors that room of its own, cared for by three 
Canada has me to look upon as yr four peons, and the peons, their 
stand S, as sult of Wives and families, cramped into 
the ¢ ess erable lark one-room hovels that would not 
experienc t etweer have passed inspection as accom- 
urselves g 4 the modation for the animals. 
United S < Now t g me Calderon’s father, a bit of a 
nte ee : cs Art Cald- dreamer and a fighter, too, didn’t 
eron Mex first emissar stay long on that job, which bothered 
: . ae fe] his conscience, but went off to teach 
t ced n the Aldama school, and died when 
is becaus it proportions Carlos was quite young. The lad 
ae 4 S een us Vas sent to boarding school in Culidad 
But M; ieron has shown auring Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, 
z be to a Quaker college run by 
whi \ ‘OF ries from Indiana! They 
side t S ssfu vere tolerant missionaries, only re 
alat t t quired pupils to take their Bible class, 
bus 1 left the Mexican children’ secure 
the t 1 in their Roman Catholic faith 
700 \fter that he went to the government 
futu normal school to prepare himself for 
MT to) S teaching 
the Teachers of these schools were all 
? t S e€ principal revolutionary leaders 
) 18 eastern of Mexico. Doctors, philosophers, 
bord: stat f Mexi Tamaulipas writers were the leaders of the 
in the ttle towr f Aldama in the Mexican revolution (Juite recently 
ent sto ir ven, the leader of the Labor party 
¥ vhict that N philosopher The Revolution 
tro bega ile Mr. Calderon was in 
school, is still progressing today. 
t t e the changes in the country’s 
ster f I time to car? out 
It In On Revolution 
fron t Vex H F'ull-f ped a teache n 1918 
lé LOW 1 tne? 
rour ! { e prin 
ve Vhile his 
€ f f t \ the 
ex A pout every 
Re ed ti igh ir 
t I | [ \ i ieron 
was I ed nd | family took their part in 
aadminist t i mplisning ft reconstruction yf 
small rive h t ntes the clal order, the dividing of lands 
landlord I field e amp ind so fort} hey sat all ¢ 
wate! 1 nda ft ! I ] itte¢ aeveloping the new program 
Mr. Calderor ne ind Caideror \ 1S tne first i re ave 
ren broucht ( f ( y th f the Agrarian Commission formed 
teacne! I tne I f V« { tf r [a iulipas 
City Hal ! ( n he n neve He wat hed the etting ip of 
forget Che il 1 escorted Dy \grariar and Egidal Banks which 
twenty or thirty men a-horse. drove gave long-term loans, free of interest 
over in hi irl f nd ed to to former peons now setting about 
receive a committee of men of the leveloping their own lands and need 
village asking to be permitted to ng seed fertilizer implements 
draw i Tleé Y Vater? I r tne I ! there had heen the system 
rivers if “tlenda de raya”, the peon paid 


of a united nation during one of the 
most catastrophic periods of history. 
General Cardenas according to the 
Mexican constitution could not run 
even for a second term as President, 
and now serves his country as Minis- 
ter of War 

Mr. Calderon was 
Mexico’s consular service by Gen. 
Cardenas in 19388, first took an in- 
terim post in Philadelphia, then did 
an outstanding job at Brownsville, 
Texas, representing his country in a 
repatriation scheme through which 
during the depression years in the 
U.S. eight thousand Mexicans were 
assisted to return to Mexico, estab- 
lish themselves on the land through 
a vast and successful irrigation pro- 
ject. 


Wants Our Products 


Mr. Calderon achieved his heart’s 
desire when he was sent up to Can- 
ada in July of 1941. Everything, he 
points out, is so pat for developing 
our relations today. Mexico wants 
the things we grow, grows the things 
we need. Mexico would welcome 
those cargo boats we have been build- 
ing for war purposes if they appeared 
in her harbors bearing Canadian pro- 
ducts. We shall have so many air- 
planes on our hands after the war. 
Mexico has had other foreign coun- 
tries dropping their transports out 
of the sky on her fields—how warm- 
ly she would welcome Canadian civil 
aviation lines! Canadian capital has 
already proven welcome, and num- 
erous enterprises await joint develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Calderon has been particular 
bringing his country 
to the attention of the Canadian pub- 
lic, as well as in cementing friendship 
with our officials. His personal en 
huslasm and enterprise were respon- 
securing the excellent exhi 
bition of Mexican art that appeared 
in the National Gallery in Ottawa 
last July and then went on to Mont- 
real and In November 1941 
Mr. Calderon called together a small 
group of friends in his consulate in 
Montreal, explained his project to 
found an association to further Can 
with Latin America, 
nursed along until April 
the Canadian Interame1 
ican Association was born, of which 
Trade Minister the Hon. James A. 
Mackinnon is the honorary president 

Tf. as likely, Mexico City 
shortly receives a Canadian Minister 
to accomplish our formal represen 
tation there, Mr. Calderon’s enthus 
iasm and personal popularity in Can- 
ada will have hastened the day of 
this development. 


appointed to 


ly successful in 


sible fot 


Toronto. 


idian relations 
which he 


1942, when 


seems 








ete., is a blessing not only to the un- 
themselves, but also to 
the country. Those who deplore a 
declining birth rate should encour- 
age the immigration of high caliber 
refugees who are penniless through 
no fault of their own, and would 
likely become useful citizens prompt 
ly if given an opportunity. 


fortunates 


AN INTERESTED CANADIAN. 


Our Art in England 
Editor, SaruRDAY NIGHT: 
bea first collection of the work of 

Canadian war artists ever to be 
seen by the British public will, it is 
hoped, be exhibited this winter at the 
National Gallery in London, of which 
the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, Can- 
adian High Commissioner in London, 
is Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
At the end of the exhibition the pic- 
tures will be sent to Canada. 

Mr. Massey told me lately that a 
considerable volume of excellent ma- 
terial has already reached London 
from Canadian official war artists. 

Mr. Massey has a special interest 
in the project as it was his original 
recommendation to the Canadian 
Government which resulted in offi- 
cial war artists being attached to the 
three services for the purposes of re- 
cording the war in pictorial form. 

“Canadian war artists are working 
with the fighting forces in Canada, 
in Italy and North Africa,” Mr. Mas- 
sey told me, “while the group in 
Britain now includes Charles Com- 
fort of Toronto, Will Ogilvie, Law- 
ren Harris Junior and O. M. Fisher, 
all of whom are with the army, Ed- 
win Holgate of Montreal, Eric Ald- 
winkle, Paul A. Gorrenson and Carl 
Schaeffer with the Air Force. A sim- 
ilar scheme will probably be in oper- 
ation in the navy here shortly and 
already one serving naval officer, 
who is not an official war artist, has 
done some fine work during his 
leaves.” 

The High Commissioner is chair- 
man of a committee consisting of 
the three service chiefs which directs 
the general policy of the group of 
war artists working in Britain. 

Mr. Massey has already been re 
sponsible for introducing the work 
of many Canadian artists of distinc- 
tion to the British public. He lent 
a number of pictures from his own 
private collection to the exhibition 
held just before the war at the Tate 


Gallery, London, which was widely 
attended. 
Mr. and Mrs. Massey have been 


interested in Canadian art for 
twenty-five years, he told us. They 





forces in Britain and so great is t 
impression they have made alrea 
that the British Army _ educati 
authorities have applied _ for 
many as can be spared. 

Mr. Vincent Massey’s recent el¢ 
tion as Chairman of the Board 
Trustees of the British National G 
lery is yet another high tribute 
his long and distinguished servi 
to art in both countries. He has be 
a Trustee of the National Gallery 
Canada for nearly twenty years a 
in 1941 was invited by Mr. Churcl 
to join the Board of Trustees of t 
National Gallery in London. Th 
was the first time that anyone not 
permanent resident in Britain h 
ever been appointed to the Board. 

A year later Mr. Massey becar 
a Trustee of London’s Tate Galle 
and a few months ago accepted t 


Chairmanship of the Board 
Trustees of the National Galle. 
which consists of ten members 


cluding Anthony Eden, Viscount I 
of Fareham, Lord Keynes, Sir Mu 
head Bone, Lord Methuen, Hon. J: 
per Ridley, Capt. Lord Herbert, \ 
Samuel Courtauld, and Capt. Geo1 
Spencer-Churchill. Sir Kenneth Cla 
is the Director of the Gallery. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
yresented than they now are is quite clear; 
i such representation would greatly in- 
ase the prospects that the economic and so- 
| policies adopted after the war will have a 
sonable chance of being permanent. In 
ing this we are in no way reflecting upon 
abilities or sincerity of Mr. Mitchell, who 

had the painful task of standing up to re- 
all the brickbats thrown by Labor at a 
vernment over whose policies he has had 
le influence. 
he alternative to such a Government as 
ire now discussing is likely to be a Parlia- 
it in which four or more largely sectional 
ups will have to carry on the administra- 
of the country on the basis of temporary 
rolling arrangements among themselves; 
in a world shaken to its foundations and 
d with the necessity for wide-spread and 
ical reconstruction, this appears very far 
being an ideal political condition 


‘he Corps Association 


LL. C. E. REYNOLDS in an able letter to 
the Globe and Mail has stated the position 
he Canadian Corps Association in regard 
he admission of refugees in a much more 
‘rent and intelligible fashion than any of 
predecessors in the discussion. He makes 
lear that the Association is concerned solely 
h long-term immigration policy. “We are 
ling with an immigration, not a refugee, 


blem.” The Association would have no 
ection to the admission of refugees if it 
e sure that they would get out of the 


intry when the war is over. The refugees 





THE WATCHMAN 


FAR, far trumpet-call 
\ Comes softly clear 

Across the wintry night; 

Past snow-crowned height, 

the dark firs that rim it like a wall 

Past the wide prairies, patchy brown-and- 
white, 

x all the world to hear. 


brazen note of strife, 

robber-lust; 

It rides a softer beam 

As if within a dream 

t tells of wider love and richer life, 
Clear and unsullied as a woodland stream, 
Vhen the mad guns are rust. 


pe lifts his horn while yet the thunders roll 
blows a stave to cheer the listening soul. 


J. E. MIDDLETON. 





» have gone to Great Britain in the past 
Col. Reynolds thinks, been generally 

zing in this matter, but that was because 
return journey was short, across the 

nnel or the North Sea.” The _ return 

ney from Canada is too long; the refugees 

ild be sure to stay here. 

Ye think Col. Reynolds underestimates the 


ber of refugees who in the past have 
iined in the British Isles, but that is 


ier here nor there. We should not dream 
enying his statement that “No part of the 
including Britain herself, has ever 
omed foreign immigration to the extent 
hich it has been permitted in Canada.” 
immigration of course took place during 
iod when Canadians believed their country 
’ capable of absorbing population, and 
ing a nation out of it, in somewhat the 
e way as the United States had done 
ng a large part of the nineteenth century. 
the Association now believes to have been 
staken policy. “It desires our immigrants 
€ predominantly people of British origin,” 
it concedes also that “a due proportion 
nose from other lands, preferably northern 
Opeans, should be admitted.” This is an 
uable position, though it involves the risk 
<eeping immigration down to a very low 
ire if immigrants from Britain are found 
‘© unobtainable, as is quite likely to be the 
in the years preceding the war they 

© coming only at the rate of six to seven 
Usand a year, including a thousand Irish. 
‘ut since the Association is willing to admit, 
n under a long-term immigration policy, 
due proportion” of persons from other 
\s, it still remains entirely possible to admit 


ire, 





the present refugees, whose necessities surely 
give them some claim upon our compassion, 
and to charge their numbers against whatever 
quota is adopted for their nationality when 
this permanent policy is put into effect—-assum 
ing, that is, that the Association not 
propose the absolute exclusion of any cf these 
nationalities, on which point it has not yet 
committed itself. Most of the refugees now 
under discussion are described by Col. Reynolds 
as being “of enemy nationality,” which is about 
what one would expect of a group of persons 
who are fleeing from Nazi tyranny. Does 
the Association really propose to exclude 
Germans, and anti-Nazi Germans in particular, 
trom Canada after the war? If not, why not 
admit these peculiarly unfortunate anti-Nazi 
Germans now, and deduct their numbers from 
the total of less unfortunate, and perhaps less 


does 


anti-Nazi, Germans who would otherwise be 
admitted later? Or is there some consider- 
ation which Col. Reynolds does not like to 


put more clearly, but which is suggested in his 
phrases about the “alarming proportions” to 
which “people of the type of refugee now in 
Portugal have already filtered into Canada”? 


Our Latin Friends 


(eres is receiving some very 
publicity as a result of the recent visits to 


satisfactory 


this country of several prominent newspape} 
men cf Latin America. One of 
these visitors was Mr. Puyo Delgado, of Bog- 
ota, Colombia, whose articles have been syndi- 
cated in the Spanish-language press throughout 
South America. We note with interest that 
Mr. Delgado finds Canadians more serious and 
stoical, less sentimental and “latinized”’ than 
the Americans. The visitor was deeply im- 
pressed with the work of the Canadian land 
scape painters. He is a strong advocate of the 
entry of Canada into the Pan-American Union, 
though he seems to feel that that organization, 
perhaps because of our absence, has not yet 
achieved very much, and is still “in its experi 
mental stage” 


the ablest of 


Protest or Not 


WE FEEL somewhat embarrassed about the 

Edmonton Branch of the Canadian Le 
gion, from whom a couple of weeks ago we 
withdrew the approval which we had previous 
ly extended to them for having withdrawn 
their protest against the admission of R. P. 
Makaroff to medical training in the University 
of Alberta. We have had no direct informa- 
tion from the Edmonton Branch, and we took 
this action on the assurance of the Saskatoon 
Branch that the Edmonton Branch had never 
made any protest and had therefore never with 
drawn anything. We have since been furnished 
with a copy of a letter from the president of 
the University of Alberta, Dr. R. Newton, in 
which he speaks of “a letter I wrote on Octo- 
ber 28 to the Edmonton Branch of the Can- 
adian Legion in reply to a protest they direct- 
ed to me at the instigation of the Saskatoon 
Branch. The Edmonton Branch replied to this 


THE PURSUING EYE 





letter to the effect that they were withdraw 
ing their protest and were so informing the 


Saskatoon Branch 
We are inclined to 
knows a protest 
hear to the contrary from the Edmonto: 
Branch itself we shall therefore replace it in 
our not too lengthy list of the Canadian organ 
izations which when they have 
mistake and have the courage to admit it. If 


Newtor 
Until we 


that Dr 


sees one 


think 
when he 


Know when they have mac 
the Edmonton Branch takes exception to Presi 
dent Newton’s description of its two letters to 
him we shall be glad to give publicity to any 
thing (of reasonable length 
to say on the 


that it may wis! 


subject 


Discharge Allowances 


ie eee: ( 
4 ti + 


ases coming to light from 
ime to time of shameful treatment o 
Canadian men when discharged 
from the forces breed spec ulation as to 
peculiar form of zeal is inspiring the official- 
dom charged with supervising the return of 
our soldiers, sailors and air force men to Civi- 
lian life. 
The official claim is that Canadian discharge 
are than 
any other nation. On comparative figures this 


appears to be so. But such 


= eh 


service 


being 


allowances more generous those of 


benefits cannot be 


more effective, or generous, than e spirit 
Which they are administered 

Discharge allowances are not charity. They 
are a responsibility of the state. They e! 
expressions of gratitude, but an obligation ot 
the nation to men whose lives have been in- 
terrupted, sometimes hopelessly, while acting 


in its defence. Above all, they are not benevo 
lent donations of the army, air force or navy, 
to be administered at the condescension of the 
(or officials) involved. 
For the rigors of war strict 
attitudes that are their accompani 
But at time of 


service 
disciplines and 
the stern 
ment 
the 


are necessary discharge 


necessity fo1 
and in 
that they would be rep 
understanding f 

cult transition to 


these stern attitudes has 


numanityv it 1s to be 


passed ty expected 
laced by sympathy and 
dif fi- 
Inasmuch as 
caution of 


public 


facing the 
life 


certain 


or those very 
civilian 
involved 
but 


public funds 
in order, 
trust does not pardon any tinge ot 
The faith of all our service men, their 
and 
discharge. 


are 
course is this element of 
despotism. 
relatives 
time of 


friends is in the balance at the 





IF YOUR SATURDAY NIGHT 
IS LATE 


—> Canada’s transportation systems are 
doing a marvelous wartime job but despite 
this there will be times when your SAT- 
URDAY NIGHT will arrive late because 
men and war goods must go through. If 
this publication does not reach you at its 
usual good time, please wait a few issues 
before writing. You can be sure we are 
doing everything we can to maintain 
service. 
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"T‘HERE are all sorts of bright predictions 

1944 going around just now One of the 
rightest, and most sure s that the Christn 
New Yea contu VO! happen agair 
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Order of the Dominion Gove! nt 

6) Combined Rates: W e there is a pl! 
vious authorized single incentive rate or ra 
if incentive rates and a previous authorized 
Ssingie time ite ol oe I Y ites for an\ 
occupational classification 

(a) Where the said rates or ranges are pa! 
able in the alternative to employees in th 
classification and are not payable simultane 
ously in respect to the same work done, th 
emplover shall establish rates or ranges fc 
the classification in the place of such rates 01 
ranges by incorporating the previous author 
ized bonus into each such rate or the rates 
each such range in accordance with the fore 
going rules as if such range were a separatt 


rate or range to which the relevant foregoin; 
rules were applicable 
(b) In any case other than that set out 

(a) the employer shall establis} 
anges in the place of such rates 0! 
ranges in accordance with rule 5 as if it was 
applicable in respect of both such rates o7 
ranges.’ 
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At Chorley Park Military Hospital nearly 500 convales- 
cent service folk were piped into the great dining hall. 





With everything going smoothly, Mrs. A. Moysey, Red 
Cross Chairman, and Matron Crawford relax over coffee. 





Portable kitchens enabled the girls to ‘serve it hot’ 
to the ward patients, who shared in the Christmas fun 
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They sat down to turkey and all the trimmings. In the 
kitchen, army cooks had a busy time carving the birds. 


T’S TOUGH enough, not having them home for Christmas—those 

boys and girls in uniform. It’s tougher yet for fathers and 
mothers whose sons and daughters were ill or injured and con- 
fined to military hospitals and naval sick bays during the holiday 
season. “What sort of a Christmas did they have?” those parents 
ire asking. 

Just one look at these pictures and dad and mom can stop 

rrying. Right across Canada in scores of military and con- 
valescent hospitals, the Canadian Red Cross staged Christmas 
parties that made this holiday season a memorable and happy one 
for soldier patients and girls in the services, even if most of them 
did sit down to Christmas turkey in dressing gowns. 

The party staged by the Hospital Work Committee of the 
foronto Branch, Canadian Red Cross, for 500 patients at Chorley 
Park Military Hospital in Toronto, where these pictures were 
taken, was typical of hundreds like it across the Dominion. There 
was laughter, singing, rousing entertainment, gay orchestra music 
during dinner in the great dining hall with its long tables and huge 
lighted Christmas tree, and special cellophane-wrapped Christmas 
treat of candy and fruit for every patient. 

For those confined to the wards who could not come to the 
party, the party came to them. Individual Christmas trays had 
been packed into large heated cabinets for transmission to the 
wards, and members of the Committee stood ready to assist a 
boy, whose working arm might be encased in splints or cast or 
another who might be ‘flat on his back’ from injuries or illness. 
There wasn’t a minute for anyone to feel lonely or homesick. 

The party “left nothing to be desired” said Lt. Col. F. R. Hassard, 
M.C., Commanding Officer at Chorley Park Military Hospital in 
saying “thank you” for his boys and girls to the local Red Cross 
Hospital Work Commiitee. And fathers and mothers from the 
Maritimes to British Columbia can be sure their sons and daughters 
wherever they were in military hospitals in Canada, had a similar 


1appy Christmas, thanks to the Red Cross. 


Pictures by Alan Walker 


There was music and song. “Put Your Arms Around Me Honey” 
called for a bit of co-operation. The Sergeant obliged. 





“Everything from soup to nuts," said Cook, “only there 
aren't any nuts.” But there was ice cream — lots of it! 


Lt. Col. F. R. Hassard, M.C., in command at Chorley 
Park, thanked the Red Cross for the happy occasion. 


Flu or no flu, whatever their illness or injuries, bed 
patients, like this chap, did justice to the holiday fare. 
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{ERE is a definite movement for 
entralization of government in 
ida ~which should receive the 
scrutiny of our people. While 
know that there are numerous 
ters which demand centraliza- 
yet it is clear that to obtain max- 
m results there must be thorough 
yperation and collaboration — be- 
en the Provinces and the Do 
ion 
ie last war and the present wa) 
essitated centralization in order 
neet every phase of war effort, 
uding our internal economy, in 
most effective way. 
has been suggested that, as it is 
essary to centralize in war for 
ximum effort, so is it necessary in 
ce. I venture to say that the condi 
ns of war and peace are not an- 
rous. One is. destructive, the 
is constructive. 
n war there is a first single ob- 
tive to which all else must be sub- 
tive. In peace the regimentation 
var would become unbearably irk 
e and would lead to disruption 
internal strife. However neces: 
bread may be, man does not 
by bread alone. 
he failure to achieve permanent 
‘e following World War I, the re- 
ts of the depression, and the les- 
which this present War have 
nplified, have made indelible im- 
upon the feelings and 
ights of our people, so that it is 
recognized by almost everyone 
comprehensive measures must 
taken to meet the demands of the 
increasing complexities of our 
al and economic life. 
‘entralization started when the 
hers of Confederation drew up a 
stitution for Canada, known as 
British North America Act. It 
found at that time that there 
certain matters of Common in 
st which could be met only by col 
tive action, hence there I 
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Ssions 


must be 
tralization of authority to achieve 
» purposes. Notwithstanding the 
that there have been many dis 
factions and argumentations eve} 
Confederation, I think it must 
imitted that the Fathers of Con 
ration did a good job. With what 
liom their successors have acted 
time to time has been constant 





juestioned. The accomplishment 
is out, however, that the Brit- 
North America Act created this 


Dominion, the resources and re 
cefulness of which have’ been 
ingly demonstrated in the pres 
vorld conflict. 


35 Conference 


er since Confederation there has 
i gradual and continuous move 
for centralization of authority 
he Federal Parliament. Many 
been the conflicts between the 
al and Provincial Governments 
‘spect of jurisdiction. 
the Dominion-Provincial Con 
ce of 1935 a committee of the 
ference was set up to consider all 
es of the British North America 
The committee gave very con 
table and careful study to the 
ie subject and it is to be hoped 
the results of their deliberations 
receive the consideration of the 
Dominion-Provincial Confer 


REIT I MT TRIM TL 2 OPI ENE TEINS LN SEAT 


IS sufficient -for present purpos 
{0 Say that the growing interdepen 
Ce of the Provinces and the many 

plexities of our whole economy 
© accentuated the necessity of co 
ration and collaboration of the 
‘eral and the Provincial authori 














The former premier of British Columbia discusses the various demands 
for a greater centralization of authority and taxing power in the 
Dominion Parliament, and expresses the view that to take away from 
the provinces the right to levy income tax and succession duties would 
be ruinous to the independence of the provincial organization. 


The attempt to remedy this by means of National Adjustment Grants 
would be like “a father undertaking to regulate a family of nine after 
they had all attained their majority.” 

Mr. Pattullo, whose government was a Liberal one, points out that 
the CCF are committed to centralization and that Mr. Bracken supported 
the proposal to take income tax and succession duties from the provinces. 








One of the most serious and dev 
astating problems that has confront 
ed our country during the last quar 
ter of a century is that of unemploy 
ment. 

There can be no doubt that unem 
ployment is primarily the problem 
of the Federal Government, because 
it is a problem common to all the 
Provinces. The Provinces have no 
control over migration within the Do 
minion, nor is there open to the Prov 
inces, as to the Dominion, the ways 
and means to meet the financial de 
mands of extraordinary economic 
conditions. 

The refusal of the Federal autho: 
ity to recognize and accept primary 
responsibility in the unemployment 
problem created grave unrest and 
gave scope to the kind of propaganda 
which is now so rampant in the coun 
try and which, in the name of free 
ing the individual from exploitation 
by other individuals, would ultimate 
ly enslave him in a state of regimen 
tation under which even freedom of 
speech would be denied. 

The depression brought to a head 
many considerations as between the 
Provinces and the Dominion, and ac 
centuated disabilities that had 
voiced ever since Confederation 


been 


B.C. Urged Investigation 


Our Province of British Columbia 
had always felt that it was at con- 
siderable disadvantage in the scheme 
of Confederation and had not received 
fair consideration in relation to other 
Provinces. Repeated representations 
were made over a long period of time 
The Government, of which I was 
head, continued these representations 
and I think that it was largely due to 
our importunities that the Dominion 
Government appointed a Royal Com 
mission to investigate the whole 
problem of Dominion-Provincial rela 
tions. 

This Commission made an exhaus 
tive investigation into the whole 
question and obtained most valuable 
information and subsequently sub 
mitted a voluminous report and rec 
ommendations. 

In 1941 the Dominion Government 
called a conterence of the Provinces 
and the Dominion to consider this re 
port. The agenda for the Conference 
was prepared by the Dominion auth 
orities and it was in respect of the 
financial proposals that the Confe) 
ence could not come to agreement. 

What is called Plan 1 of the Re 
port of the Royal Commission recom 
mended that the power to impose and 
collect income tax and succession dut 
ies should be taken away from the 
Provinces and placed within the ex 
clusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Parliament 

So far as British Columbia is con 
cerned, I could not agree to anything 
of the kind. The financial economy 


of British Columbia had been built 
up on the income tax and to take 
away this source of revenue and 


place it exclusively within the 
Dominion authority would not only 
put our financial structure in a posi 
tion of continuous uncertainty, but 
would centralize enormously the jul 
isdiction of the Dominion and place 
the Province in a position of depen 
dence, which would surely be a source 
of never-ending disagreement and 
dispute 

British Columbia first imposed in 
come tax in 1876. The Dominion did 
not impose income tax until 1918, and 
then only, so it was stated by the then 
Minister of Finance, as a result of 
the First World War. With the pass 


age of time it came about that the 
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Dominion collections constantly in 
creased until they very much exceed 
ed that of the Province. 

When I state that there were years 
when the Dominion income tax col 
lected in British Columbia was ap 
proximately equal to the income tax 
of the three Prairie Provinces and the 
three Maritimes put together, it wiil 
be seen how important the income 
tax is to British Columbia. While 
our Province could not consent to the 
taking away of our right to partici 
pate in the income tax, we were, how 
ever, eager to assist in the war effort, 
and consequently we agreed with the 
Dominion that, for the period of the 
war, we would collect in 
come tax on the understanding that 
the Dominion should reimburse us 
an amount equal to the income tax 
which we had collected for the yea) 
ending March 31, 1941 


cease. tO 


Revenue Would Be Large 


This amount is something ove 
$12,000,000 and constitutes more than 
one-third of our revenue. Had we 


continued to collect income tax in 
the ordinary way, our revenue from 
this source would be considerably 
over $30,000,000, but as the heavy 
increases in pay roll would be due 
in so large measure to war effort, 
we felt that the increase should go 
into the Dominion Treasury for the 
purposes of the war, and that is the 
position at the present time 

The reason of this brief recitation 
of the case of British Columbia is 
that the financial relationship be 
tween the Provinces and the Domin 
ion is certain to come to the fore in 
the near future, and I feel sure that 
attempts will again be made to take 
away from the Provinces the right 
to participate in the income tax and 
succession duties 

The CCF are definitely out for cen 
tralization. Their declared 
necessitate centralization. 

The present leader of the Progres 
sive Conservatives was the strongest 
protagonist of the Provincial Prem 
iers in favor of carrying out Plan 1 
of the Royal Commission, which 
would definitely place exclusive auth 
ority to collect income tax and suc 
duties in the Federal Auth 


nur > 
purpose S 


cession 
ority. 

Of all Taxes the income tax is the 
fairest and most flexible. With it the 
Provinces can pursue developmental 
policies in accordance with their re 
sources and the desire and energy of 
their people. 

IT am very that the ma 
jority of the Provinces will see the 
importance of retaining their right 
to participate in the income tax and 
thus maintain freedom and_ scope 
to carry out the 
their jurisdictions. 

I do not think that anyone wishes 
to return to the system of two auth 
orities levying income tax, but the 
Provinces, for their own good, must 
insist upon the maintenance of thei 
right to participate in it 


hopetul 


responsibilities of 


National Adjustment Grants 


Concurrent with the proposal to 
take exclusive jurisdiction over in 
come tax and succession duties by the 
Dominion, it was proposed to set up 
a system of National Adjustment 
grants under which a Province which 
was unable to meet requirements of 
its jurisdiction, equal to what was 
termed the general Canadian ave} 
would receive an adjustment 

The proposal, if put into ef 
ibout the same as 
regulate a 
had all at 


age, 
orant 
tect, would be 
father undertaking to 
family of nine after they 
tained their majority 
We have five economic units in 
Canada,-the Maritimes, Quebec, On 
tario, the Prairie Provinces and Brit 
ish Columbia. In a country as fal 
flung as Canada, and with such di 
versity of interests, it can hardly be 
expected that a single measure will 
be equally beneficial to all. To build 


a strong Canada you must build 
strong Provinces 
Perhaps the two most important 


considerations affecting the Prov 
inces have been the tariff and freight 
rates, and these should be so regu 
lated as to benefit ii} portions 0a 


{ 





Provinces Must Keep Their Income Tax Field 


BY T. D. PATTULLO 
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In Italy the infartry is doing some of the hardest fighting and the 
toughest marching. But despite the foot soldier's pride in his own 
branch of the service, he has gained an increasing appreciation of the 
interdependence of all branches of the fighting forces. He gives credit 
to each of them for doing a grand job. Engineers cleared his passage 
over mine-fested roads and artillery firing over his head blasted a 
pathway for him through deadly mortar posts. He will long remember 
that the Canadian contest for Ortona was preceded by the most tremen- 
dous artillery barrage by hundreds of medium and field guns and heavy 
mortars. When the advance was hindered by enemy 88 mm. artillery, a 
battery of 25 pounders went into action and outgunned the Germans. 
This strange looking apparatus in a forward artillery observation post 
serves as the eyes of the big guns. The observer uses it to check range 
and accuracy of gunfire. By telephoning this information to the Battery 
Command Post (below) they can concentrate the fire where it is needed. 
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source of continuous friction reason and tolerance not ( 
British ‘olumh for the act ried au 7 aes Anat x. Fas 
ritish Columbia TOL the pas ried away by the unreasonable pre 
quarter of a century has, I think imanda that is now wens circulat 


been in the forefront in the passing throughout our country 
of legislation looking for social bet in all things is just as desirable 
terment. There are many who have national as in individual eccnomy 
thought we were moving too rapidly What we require is more co-ope} 
Events have not so shown. Clearly tior d co ) retwer t 
they have shown the need for con Provinces I 
tinuous action no serious reasi \ 
We hear it often stated that when be accomplished The fact that t 
the men come back from the fro Provinces ma\ ‘ \ ( ) 
they are not going to tolerate this political party and the Dominion 
that, or the other thi 1g That we are rnotnel otters ( insuperable ) 
going to have an entirely new deal stacle The world is t 
All the old stuff is going overboard tragic lesson of the necessity of <¢ 
In a Democracy progress is evolu yperation and collab etwer 
tionary. I believe that when the met nations nits pose should 
ome back thev will exercise reason less diffi sing! lat 
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What Canadian Health Insurance Will Provide 


BY ANNE FROMER 





Within the next few weeks the Dominion Parliament will consider an 
act insuring every Canadian for his health. 


How the act will counter a national emergency; what it will mean in 
terms of pills, doctors’ bills, hospital treatment and prevention constitute 
the subject of this article. 


An article in last week's Saturday Night told of the attitude of 
Canada's doctors towards health insurance 
{ 





N A FEW weeks, Canada will 











put health program, since they fall into 
into operation what might be des the category of farmers’ families 
cribed S in en rency measut without specific cash incomes low by 
with permanent provisions’—the ity standards. But under the health 
National Health Insurance Act. Thi insurance program they must, and 
lraft eted, and wil enefit equally urban dwellers 
is earn x ne f the first The loss to the nation which health 
measures t ‘ t with by parlia nsurance will seek to eradicate it 
ment when it ens in January part is staggering even from the 
It might seem strange that se} purely materialistic viewpoint of 
vice the w 1 is struggled along money unearned, goods unproduced 
without for a ¢2 1 many nturies and services not rendered, and dis 
should sudder be Y 1 emel regarding the pain and _ hardship 
gency ut t ‘anada it is lo most nvolved. In an average year, through 
countries, } Ith insurar is still a illness, Canadian wage-earners and 
dividend of advancing civilization; t Canada’s economy lose the equivalent 
Canada, in many ways, it has becomes yf the total income and production of 
ilmost literally matter of national very wage-earning or salaried farm 
ife o mployee in the country for the entire 
Ne an 2 months--approximately $72,000, 
nati ¢ KIO 
serve S l S He} s exactly what the bill will 
fewer persons per square mile to do mean to the average Canadian. For 
the n sou har S ny i premium of approximately 50 cents 
other country in the world. Her three i Wweek-——paid either by himself 
and one-third pulation per square partly by himself and partly by his 
mile 685 nployer, or wholly by the govern 
America’s 44 nd even New Z ment if he is unable to afford it—h«e 
land’s 1] Despite t t scope vill be attended free by the doctor 
for growth a1 \ ment, Canada »f his own choice and by any special 
has st or consultant the doctor wishes 
older pe S govern to call in; will be provided with drugs 
sA . Healt 1 medicine and given hospitili- 
n t expect in wards, except in special 
in’ x ] or where the difference in price 
ron ther accommodation is paid by 
: yatient 
Population Difficulties ree dental attention is anothe: 
i rvice Because if the present 
: : shortage of dentists—one for every 
latl S AA OLN 1 : ° ne 
eee 3 2,744 Canadians, this may be limited 
oe ce it first to persons under 16 years, 
resou ul . . ‘ ae 
is oe ; , and all persons will be required to 
Rak keep appointments with their dentist 
live listance i 
ec ae Ir be subject to a penalty 
r a Kes 
ce wc) 66 xtendit Preventive Measures 
the be S ip meai it ; 
ae vig lee Behind these specific benefits for 
cont a Aehe , mon versons who are actually ill will be 
. i road program of preventive 
é S luding every phase of 
Regular clinics 
igalnst diseases: 
i eventio’ 
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he correction of 
: , . Therapy will follow the hildren 

‘ft oe ‘ ‘ from scnool in the home tne 

pe oO unit il public health 

Peeking from a porthole near the isiting and nursing service dedicated 

knee of this mechanic engaged in ‘° ‘© prevention as well the cure 

checking the armament of the Mitch. 9! G!Seases. And the very home 
ell B-25 bomber is the muzzle of a 7 a er uy healthier, cus 
to the application of regulations 


75-mm cannon with which this plane 
is now armed. A special recoil mech- 
anism makes it possible to use this 
heavy-calibre gun from the Mitchell When tk 
bomber without shaking it apart 


Sites, plans and construc 


the hygienic 


and 
will 


school 
health 


ie child leaves 


ner 


be again safeguarded, together with 


that of older workers, by a complete 
system of industrial hygiene embrac 
ing supervision of sanitation, medical 
and nursing services in places of em 
ployment. 


Dental hygiene will be closely co 
ordinated with other measures, and 


in addition to thorough examination, 
preventive measures and treatment in 


schools, travelling clinics will reach 
into the remotest sections ensuring 
that every child will have _ teeth 
examined once in six months. 


Yet another and deeper foundation 
of the nation’s health will be centres 
of health research, laboratories and 
trained staffs for the gathering and 
coordination of all statistics relating 
to health and illness. 

The plan does not even end with 
the objective of ‘“‘non-illness” for many 
thousands more Canadians. A pro 
gram for “surplus health” is contained 
in a separate bill, submitted to the 
special committee on social security, 
calling for the creation of a National 
Council of Physicai Fitness, a sort of 
de-Nazified ‘strength through joy’ 
movement. A special account will be 
opened in the consolidated revenue 
fund, to be known as the National 
Fitness Fund, from which the ex 
penses of the council will be paid, and 
grants made to all provinces qualify- 
ing for participation 


Incubating 14 Years 


Chief reason why the Health 
Insurance Bill, with its extremely 
detailed provisions, is ready for im- 
mediate implementation, is_ that 
although it was apparently rushed 
into emergency existence in the past 
year, it had actually been incubating 
for some 14 years. The Department 
of Pensions and National Health had 
been studying health insurance since 
1929, on recommendation of the 
House of Commons Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and Inter 
national Relations. 

Since then, in scores of sessions of 
committees, boards and councils, all 
angles had threshed out by 
representatives of government and 
»f medical bodies, labor organizations, 


} 
peen 


farm groups and women’s organiza 
tions. The final provisions are the 
distilate of all suggestions, recom 


mendations, arguments and objections 


put forth, bound together by the 
fundamental needs of the nation’s 
health as seen by government of 
ficials. 

[The bill will authorize the federal 
government to make grants. to 
provincial governments under three 


headinosc 
neaagings; 


1. A health insurance grant based 
on the number of persons insured 
inder the province’s health insurance 

heme, which must conform to the 
federal government’s “model bill.” 

2. <A general public health grant, 
on a “percentage of cost” basis, to 
help the provinces establish and 
maintain an approved system of 


; 
public 


health services. To be eligible 
of these grants, the province 
must qualify for both. 


Grants payable where additional 


for one 


ervices, such as free tuberculosis 
itment and training of public 
health staffs, are undertaken by the 


Governing Bodies 


\s governing bodies of the program, 
vernment’s advisory committee 
favored the depart 


Ol iginally 


nts of health of the various prov- 
neces, but officials of the Canadian 
Medical Association and of other 
professional and lay groups strongly 
ponsored a_ representative com 


mission, and this form of administra 
tion was finally recommended 
draft bill 

The provincial commissions would 
have a physician as chairman, and as 
provincial health officer 
persons appointed by the 
Governor after consulta 
tion with bodies representing doctors, 


members the 
and othe. 
Lieutenant 


dentists, nurses, hospitals and the 
general public. These commissions 
would be responsible for making 
arrangements with the medical and 


allied insurance scheme. 
The financing of the program would 


in the 


SS? 
re SS 
_ 


be as follows: The federal govern 


ment would contribute $3.60 per 
person per year. Actually, the total 
cost of health insurance for every 


Canadian, man, woman and child is 
estimated at $23.76 a year, but $26 a 
year paid by or on behalf of every 
adult over 16, plus the federal grant, 
would take care of all children too. 
“Full-time employees,” estimated to 
number 1,804,000, would thus pay $26 
a year, possibly sharing the premium 


cost with their employers. For the 
340,000 persons listed as “unpaid 
labor”—mostly family labor on farms 


the head of the family would make 


et ges 


the payments. “Working propriet 
ors,” including farmers, numberin 
over 1,000,000 persons would pa 


their own premiums, as would “ir 
come recipients” with no occupation 
numbering 210,000. Remaining woul 
be 750,000 persons unable to “chi 
in,’ and the provinces would pa 
for them. 

The measure’s sponsors beliey 
that, for something like three cent 
of the country’s income dollar, healt 
insurance will pay all Canada’ 
“doctor bills” and provide, as a bonu 
unprecedented national health for al 
her 12,000,000 citizens. 
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is a treacherous fellow 


(... and this is his best hunting season) 
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Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
1-T-44, ‘‘Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia.” 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Great Circle Flying Routes 


ryxOST-WAR flying routes have been 
i ider discussion by experts from 
irts of the British Empire. To 
vy these routes we shall need new 
which fulfill the Euclidean idea 
the shortest distance between 
points is a straight line. This 
the case on the maps to which 
have been accustomed _§ since 
100d. All maps, since they at- 
to represent a part of a sphere 
flat surface, are distortions. The 
ent “projections” distort in dif- 
ways, according to the object 
hich the map is to be used. On 
itor’s projection, the type to 
we are most accustomed, the 
tion of the lines covering the 
est distance between two 
is greatest towards the poles 
id of being a straight line, it 
urve. 
only map which shows all the 
est distances between points as 
ht lines is the Gnomonic pro 
n. On this projection the “great 
;’, the lines encircling the globe, 
hown as straight lines and it is 
to follow the routes taken by 
listance aircraft which, on other 
ctions, would seem to be going 
ut of their way in flying from 
yoint to another. 
hile aircraft had a comparatively 
range and depended upon fair 
equent stops for re-fuelling, they 
not fly along the line mark- 
the shortest distance between, 
Moscow and New York or Mel- 
ne and Cape Town. They had to 
v a course which would give 
landing grounds every few 
ired miles. The long-distance 
nercial aircraft of the post-war 
id will be much more indepen 
of intermediary airports and 
able in most cases to follow 
‘reat Circle route—that is the 
test distance in miles--between 
reat centres of civilization. 
new routes will mean the ap- 
nee of new places of “strategic” 
tance. Great Circle flying will 
that Alaska, Greenland, Ice- 
Labrador, the Aleutians, Vlad 
ick, Archangel, Honolulu: and 
Guinea will gain new signifi 
in world communications. 
ing at an ordinary map, you 
i hardly think that the direct 
from Alaska to South Africa 
{ take you through England. But 
‘reat Circle ,jjoining these two 
ts passes through London and 
igh New Zealand. London, in- 
will gain new advantages 
ugh the Great Circle routes that 
through it. Moscow is another 
tal whose position will serve it 
vell in the Air Age as in the age 
nd transport. 


w Values 


Air Age, indeed, will mean a 
issessment of the values of geo 
hical position. The British Com 
vealth will start with great nat 
issets, for it occupies one-quarter 
e total surface of the earth and 
ivorably placed for the Great 
e routes. Canada, in particular, 
enefit from the routes linking 
reat capitals in the Northern 
phere and passing over the 

Polar regions. Canada has 

il advantages, such as stable 
ier conditions and a great poten 
vhich has been enormously ex 
d to meet war requirements. 
the east, the great airfields of 

undland and Labrador with 

permanent runways will pro- 
for trans-Atlantic traffic. In 
vest, the Alaskan chain of air 
lie roughly on the Great Circle 
between North America and 
and Russia. The most eco 
cal air routes of the future link 
the “Big Four” of the United Na 

U.S.A., Britain, Russia and 
a--will traverse Canada. 
identally, as illustrating the dif 
ce between the straight lines of 
eat Circle map and that of an 
nary projection, it is interesting 
te that Canada allows U.S. air- 

's between Buffalo and Detroit to 
W the straight line over Cana- 
territory and the U.S. allows 
nadian airliners going between 
treal and New Brunswick to fly 
Maine 


BY WILSON POPHAM 








capable of flying direct-line routes the British Empire is in a fortunate 
position. Canada is particularly well placed being on the routes to 


In the new travel lanes which are made possible by long-distance planes | 
most of the great capitals in the Northern hemisphere. | 








Great Circle routes on the other 
side of the world put Australia in a 
very favorable position. A Lancaste1 
which flew to Australia travelled via able number of passengers and much 
Canada, the U.S. and the Pacific. freight. 

Canberra is approximately the same The war disrupted Britain’s ove1 
distance on straight lines from San seas air-routes, but on balance there 
Francisco, Durban and Tokio. In has been a great gain. It is a littl 
Africa, the opening of the continent ippreciated fact that the only 
from west to east as part of the sup war air-route not now operating 
port for the campaign in Egypt will the link with Australia. Against this 
have the greatest importance afte many new routes have been 

the war. In all, some forty airfields During the first six months of thi 
flying-boat bases and landing grounds year, British Overseas Airways ma 
have been opened in the West chines flew 6,000,000 miles—this 
African colonies and £3,000,000 has quite apart 

been spent on them in the last three mand or any ferry service. Passen 
years. Pan-American Airways have vers and freight are, of course, closé 
played a considerable part in this de ly connected with the war, but thes 
velopment and use four of the largest are definitely “civil” air 


airports. In three years 5,344 ai) 
craft have been ferried over the 6,000 
mile route in addition to a consider 


from 


Transport Com 


routes ine 











VOTED 


Every man and woman who voted in Toronto civic elections 


last year had the voting power of five people, because only 


one out of five took the trouble to vote. 


Toronto citizens have been steadily throwing away thet: 


voting power 
VOCE: 


who choose to exercise their franchise. 


Make sure that civic administrators in 1944 do represent 


popular opinion by voting yourself, and persuading all 


whom you can to vote on New Year's Day 


MEN OF INFLUENCE! 


multiplying the power of those who do 


in effect, delegating their citizenship to any voters 





Favor the Empir 





routes flown include those to Balti tic flights have been made by Brit 
more, Lagos, Lisbon, Sweden, Cairo civil aircraft since the outbreak 
Khartoum, Nairobi, Addis Ababa and war and some pilots hav 
Karachi From Durban there is a crossings Seay tai i 
line to Calcutta as well as one to changed since the outbi 
Cairo, linking witt Britai Mh, sleds Sensis Al 
‘horseshoe” service between Durbar omething of ! iventure 
and Sydney giving the link with Au by the shortest time fo 
tralia and New Zealand had to be oast trip—6 hours 12 minut 
riven up after the 1 of Singapor ; ' aw 
if which time it was bi weekly. v “ay 
links to Bangkok and Hong Kong ae 
One of the most toni ne , 
sodes in British civil aviation sinc | | 
the start of the war has been t | DAY and NIGHT j 
maintenance of communications to | ' 
Malta. Ev I i I he , 4 S. ‘ 
‘blitz’ on that island. civi eiuice 
Tiew ni + t; , j 


on your 


wounded. One flight alone, now in |} Advertising and 
1,000 passengers and nearly « mil |! Publication Printing 
i, || SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS 
to th : elive ng | ADelaide 7361 
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As a leader in business and social life, you have an oppor 
tunity and a duty that extends far beyond your personal 


vote. 


Use your influence with your employees and associates to 


get them to vote—and set the example by voting yourself 


VOTERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 





29 KING STREET EAST 


IT IS NOT ONLY YOUR PRIVILEGE BUT 


VOTE 





WAverley 2785 


YOUR DUTY 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Probably the most significant fac- 








BRITISH NEWS-LETTER 


tor of the past twelve months has 

been the steady growth in the 

7 machinery of collaboration between 

— the United Nations. The beginning 


had been made prior to 1943 and the 
process was continued by the meeting 
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months will produce events. whi 
should further strengthen these tic 
The European Advisory Committ 
and the Italian Commission ho 
great promise of closer collaboratio 

In Britain the United Nations’ po 
war problems have more and mo 


om 


Outlook for 1944 In Europe and Pacific 




















at Casablanca early in the year and thrust themselves into the forefro 
y - by Churchill’s visit to Washington in internationally. UNRRA has. be 
BY COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P. May and the meeting at Quebec in launched and plans for relief of t 
(Cal ; pa thre ind American air forces in Britain to be more than a match for the August. It was crowned by the series liberated countries are gradually ta 
Lond S hlis] is gradually taking shape and will Japanese, even in jungle fighting, of meetings in Teheran and Cairo. ing shape. 
by spe y] indoubtedly produce more effective When adequately trained and sup Through the meetings full agree. On the home front the Governms 
esults, but the full value will prob ported from the ail ment was reached on broad military has introduced a bill which may 
WE \ EA nquerin ibly not be recognized until oui We have only just begun to oust strategy. At long last the western) come a Magna Charta in the field 
It the way W forces land in northwestern Europe the Japanese from their vast con Allies and the Soviet agreed to plan British education. The first of t 
said w Va) Few people today hold the view quests. The task ahead promises to and time their offensive so as to promised measures to provide fo 
slow t . bombing will. by itself bring be long and costly Already, how strike a tremendous concerted blow work and homes for the people 
apparentiy 1s S sn the iri bout the German collapse Nevel ever, the threat of invasion of Aus against Germany. It is equally clear Britain after the war is to be p 
north n tur ttentio: theless. there can be not the slightest tralia has been removed and the’ that the date of the great offensive sented to Parliament early in t 
elsew z uubt that it is steadily weakening enemy is on the defensive Japan has been moved forward and it is New Year. In America the shad 
strat S How oth th uscles and the nerves of is beginning to feel the pinch in nearer at hand than many people _ of the coming Presidential electi 
evel Me nemy’s organism. The German shipping tonnage, and our American imagine has injected bitter controversy i! 
ite \ production has already been allies have gained invaluable experi political affairs, while the econor 
aay 7 S lly reduced. The problem ence in the use of sea and air power Political Picture machine turns out an unparalle! 
aie g the bombed-out people is in the vast spaces of the Pacific flow of equipment and supplies 
na i ute Che whole economic theatre On the political side much ground war. 
rw stern and admin istrative machinery of Get In lacArthur’s command, as in has been cleared for future collabora We are on the eve of great a 
hemis nany is severely strained, and as the _ the newly established South East Asia _ tion _ between — , ee nick stirring events. In the year ahe 
atte eight of the allied air offensive command of Admiral Lo d Louis re Phe re nee een ne ere we are certain to see vicious fighti 
Spa ntinues increase. the effect is Mountbatten, we still are in the pre to draw a blueprint of postwar co etn a ee 
it s " paratory state. Since the Quebec con- operation. Many troublesome issues 0°" & _— ve Hee in the ot 
of t ( together with their defeats ference of last summer, an increasing like the Baltic states and the Polish which promises to bring victory 
the Russ t] © evi nts in North Afric flow of men and material has been frontiers remain to be settled. Never Europe and a long step forward 
mas } Sicily and the loss of thei eoing to the Far Eastern commands, theless a beginning has been made our struggle in the Pacific. O 
evi awe hii have led most Ge but the big offensive in that theatre and there is a new spirit of mutual guess is that 1944 will one day 
aM SSES ns to abandon the hope of victors can hardly take place until Germany confidence between Britain, America referred to as the year of climax 
it 1s ent conferences in Teheran has been dealt a knockout blow and Soviet Russia The next few this titanic struggle. 
_ : ‘airo have also destroyed wea: eS re =a a a ns - 1 Pi << 
da e pe of securing a compromise peace 
the v : S ‘sult of differences between 
how es gett é ypponents. The Germans art | ] 
paruct - Stalingrad. 11 fighting now in a spirit of despe 
Gel S { i n tn they fear the prospect of con 
submari itens rm t s tinuing the war, but also fear to give | 
eee ; n. Himmler was given full powers 
nae le uthlessly with any signs of 
momen pposition, and has used those powers 
the mag! f tne Ameri- freely. It looks as if his terro : 
Car iz = chine will be able to hold the Ge} 2 4 
ae e front together until th 
the \llied victories in the field shattet 
1 he power of the Wehrmacht. When TO START 
that moment arrives the whole Nazi | 
Germans Desperate edifice will disintegrate with aston- | 9 
; shing speed, leaving a political and EACH wE WwW DAY 
{ministrative vacuum in Germany e 
at : rhat moment should occur some time | 
Spe 1 
ih 1944 Meanwhile we must record 
t during the past two months the — —— —— 
: in nerves have steadied some 
Eee wha There has been a decline in ak ad a : 
; t neces. the number of executions for. “activi- | To Enjoy Vigorous Well-being 
, ties gainst the state’ | * . < 
‘the Japan On Defensive | you Must Have ALL the 
el ‘ | . 
orde t t ttacks In the Far East General MacArthur | Ss 
All that 1s shown himself to be a shrewd | ESSENTIAL VITAMIN 
b t ) \ strategist and has greatly improved | 
th lied pos by pressing the | as are : a ; . : 
a | : sa ger cet These wartime days subject you to extra strain a 
in base His American and | -extra demands. To meet them with eagerness and i 7 
Ol : I = we RK ; obliged | energy you must have good health. And for vigorous : . 
= 1a t y ct rMNnalline Y | ae . 
ne ig * oe oe Pik a Paik | health you must have ALL the essential vitamins. 
To make quite sure of them just take two ny, 
VITAMINS Plus capsules once a day—every day. 
i 
You'll get the important B-Complex Vitamins—B,, ' 
Riboflavin and Niacin (Nicotinic Acid Amide) 
combined with the equally important Vitamins 
A. C and D. More than that—VITAMINS Plus 


gives you Liver Concentrate and Iron to guard 


against nutritional anemia. 


Thus VITAMINS Plus gives you not just one 
or two but ALL the vitamins you must have for 
robust health. That’s why people who feel below 
par because of vitamin shortage find the results of 
taking VITAMINS Plus so good. Take VITAMINS 


Plus yourself give them to all the family 





McGillivray Bros., Ltd., Toronto ge 
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" VITAMING 9 ARE USED bd 
18 Days’ Supply ‘Olub]¢ n o Plus the oj] 
$1.50 “itamins wee Water solub| Q 
36 Days’ Supply ealed jn \ Parated : ' 
« vO : ind Ww 
$2.75 j Psules 0 th a If-tighy th 
’ Cn; att & 
72 Days’ Supply $5.00 wha a i lemical ho less rs 
{ Orat; ent re Clions 
The first wave of Allied invasion from the west probably will be pre- START TAKING } “ation and hae IN deter; B 
ceded by small preliminary raids in ever increasing numbers, the pur- rength i ” 


pose being to keep the Germans confused by attacks at various points. 
In such cases landing craft may be stationed offshore and after a raid 
this quick technique of getting men back aboard will save many lives 


TODAY Be ing 


GUARANTEED BY THE MAKERS OF VICKS VAPORUB 


VITAMINS 
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| e Beaver Cou e a Shooting Star o 
.URING the month of December BY D. P. O'HEARN At that time after persistently 
'* the press of the world spent con- clamoring for more than a year for 
‘able time and valuable news- ——S a second front Beaverbrook very sud- 
er space speculating on the Recently Lord Beaverbrook has denly dropped the issue c ompletely 
reabouts of the Lord Privy Seal been on one of his mysterious and a short W hile later disappeared 
lis Majesty’s Government in Brit- alsences whick usually herald = the Washington Conference it 
that impish little man who flits fast ; ld was rumored that he was busy in 
it international affairs like Jim- gins lacie si ages dans oa Russia advancing a plan which he 
agney in a drawingroom—wWil- It may be the first of a number had devised for improving Russo-Pol- 
Max Aitken, Baron Beaverbrook of such disappearances for the ish relations. It was also rumored 
saverbrook, New Brunswick and new Lord Privy Seal. that he had been promised a place 
kley, Surrey. At variovs times In his new job Beaverbrook in _the Govel nment again as Lord 
Beaver was reported in locales will have the opportunity of | Privy Seal if he were successful. 
ing from_ Miami, Florida, to using his very special talents || Ss the Fd Aasidcanigid ( ech changes 
ivostok, S.S.R., and many to good advantage and he may | this appointment went through and 
ts in between. Each report was fulfill his life-1 biti || he was given his present post, which 
denied by an official source and _ is life-long ambition to 1] it was announced at the time would 
time of writing no-one is quite be a hero. \| include “special duties” 
just where the Beaver is. | In October he organized the Em 
» deductions may be drawn. The pire Air Conference and then in De 
is that something is probably who pushed his way into the castle cember he disa ppeared again 
ng in the international pot. The the boy who went to London town This may be the Beaver’s year. His 
is that Canada’s most prom and blew the men down. We overlook fortes are organisation and promo 
native son is hugely enjoying him as one of the shrewdest men in tion (he calls himself a builder), and 
elf. There are two things that the Empire. We look beyond the this year will see the beginning of 
seaver loves. One is to stir up Wise business man and politician to the great organization and promotion 
‘ternational stew and the other the tough little guy who pokes stuffed of the world to come. In promoting 
play mystery man while he’s shirts in the pinny and makes funny Britain’s part in this new world he 
it. faces at tradition. Beaverbrook en will be at his best. The job caters to 
Lord Privy Seal (or as Church courages this. He knows the_ publi his best qualities 
super-special chore boy) he may _ Pulse. 7 
been in a ee in Russia, P oe a i girding patents Fighter, Trader 
rkey, i ia, China or any one se Siy e g ery Cross : ; ; 
oe oe os stro Aeon ends. Churchill knows him, likes As a boy Beaverbrook would fight In Italy slightly damaged tanks get on-the-spot-running repairs. Here 
nal arrangements might have him, trusts him and respects him for anyone, anywhere. He also as ap two mechanics are seen welding a tank which was hit by a 75-mm shell 
ed arranging calling for frank- "1S Very epeean abilities. Eden would adept trader and it is said that he together. But on diplomatic missions nee een 
rather than tact. prefer that he weren't around to ruf knew the relative value om the €%- he has « roash and ready franibness 
Lord Beaverbrook he might fle old school hair. Cripps loathes  ¢hange market of every marble in oe a ie ts Mee apn . 
1 been in Miami taking the sun, him. The Conservative old guard his home town of Newcastle, N.B - ete ta el a antes ‘rie ud Tobacco Parcels to 
lorado taking the air, or in Tor- Dlench when you mention his name, Before he had reached his ‘teens he ine Wa ncn Sek NE S u 
taking the local boys. It’s ten and the labor eee dislikes his rug had demonstrated his ability as an tremely eras Se as tin ss re PRISON ERS 
ne that he hasn’t been around ged individualism The English public organizer by tying up the newspaper And although he has a terrible rec- 
last pleasure haunts though, /00ks on him with the regard that — qjstribution in Newcastle into a mon- ora as a ening ‘the se oe ioe OF WAR 
would have heard of it the common man always has fot poly, controlled by himself. And be- aseth saa oti ther win ta + 
someone who pokes pompous pin fore he was twenty he: ‘had shown eae and then so time ago proph 
Natural Actor nies but the regard isn’t strong that his major ability was in promo aie that it ihe be over Proph 


1 
see 2 tion. He also had shown that his 
[This strongly mixed feeling is bad  jnterest ] 


enough to sway the leaders 


a natural actor Beaverbrook he has the power when dealing with 
































° 
ss | 
j 
| 
. GAR Sra Racha sve ; : lagged once the tough steps 1e actual instead of the problemat 
every part to the hilt. If on in for Beaverbrook’s personal ambition ed bao taka eka ae ek the 1 tual ins ead of the | lem 
tional business he acts the mys- oi oa , , mM > A ; Pat, omen pELOI Sa ies : ical to tackle involved tasks such as 
x ‘ . Which is fol prestige. The Beave: the big mone\ saad he succes . . . 1 : 
man to the last line because pk ar ait IM a tn saci rg ieee aes air planning with a clear and in 
: Pe would love to be a hero. He would sively and successfully promoted a : ies . 
is the appropriate role. But if . : : : : Iveiy ana successfully promoted a formed mind. Economically he is a 
ee like to be the biggest hero in Britain variety of businesses varving from a ae er 
in his own time he plays his be- ; ; VSAM ig SYEs Pt Carenas va seares cca free trader and politically he is an 
: and undoubtedly after that the big pool-hall to a small-town newspaper “ 
rags-to-riches role. And _ in ~ 3 er ie Se i a waesene : eran Imperialist 
ally every port, part of that gest in the world. But so far he’s put never hung on to them long once || 
Cali) - ea) kes : been off the mark, mainly because thay re on ir fee ; 
s an interview with a represent- he Saisie bal et abea. ney ‘were Om their fect. Beaver Condescension END 
the 4 ws Bs geet the section that dislikes him dislikes The qualities that he had shown 
O ie loca ‘ess; most ofte etnea i la é é n * 
bath-tub hia dressing. or in a him so violently. here in his youth, fight, keenness, 01 The greatest augury for future suc | “BRITISH CONSOLS,” “‘LEGION,’ | 
ce is a :- Semone ns In the last war after he had helped yanization genius and a lagging in cess for The Beaver is in recent signs | “MACDONALD’S MENTHOL,” 
: p oo na . 1 | - t} t th to manoeuvre Lloyd George into the terest ire. still his most definite that he mav finally he comin: | SCOTCH BLENDS” or “‘EXPORT”’ 
rie publisher, who knows thé ¢ . : oes ; ae : : : | 
é 2% r, : : Sea * 2) ; Premiership he hoped to get into the traits around to fhe point where he wil Cigarettes | 
> WOU sooner rei abo F , . es : ; 
; a oa + sy a War Cabinet, but had to settle for As Lord Privy Seal he is generally recognize personal appeasement. His | TO PRISONERS OF WAR 
’s looks in life, and particularly oR : 4 Peet Mo ena anne Rete ee gg: eet Seas ‘ge 
ghana 1 a a sutlook . a Barony. The old guard wouldn't regarded as Churchill’s Harry Hop- recent dismissal of Michael Foot, th | "4.90 SENDS 1000 
S erwear, i S ( <. ; ; a er a cae ee aa : cite ‘ ; es es ae ; . . oe aoe | 
Canada we don’t take Beaver- stand any more. In this a he has kins and the job should give him the _ leftist editor of his Evening Stand | of any one of the above (in one parcel) | 
ver meine. Wie. are ssnat been in and out of the Gove) nment scope suited to his talents. He will ard, Was a gesture to the ui Guard, | When ordering please state Regimental No., 
| yh on ddan ‘with admiration so many times it has taken attention have a freer hand than in any job so ind even though he did almost im Prisoner of War No., Rank and Name, Camp 
ook é ‘ati co } is 1 : . 1 iz 
vith little respect as the local boy away from what good work he has far, and he will have S} — ie mediately start using Foot again as ond Name and Address of Sendue. 
; 7 oe . . done lems to tackle that will challenge his 1 columnist, viewed in the light of his *Special price to prisoners of war only, as no 
mind and organization genius a strange outlook on co-operation the postage is required through International 
Best on Aircraft Job keep his interest alive sesture was a promising sign, Red Cross. 
Th I | His place in reconstruction wil The Reaver undoubtedly believes that Remit by Postol Note or Money Order to 
; VK a ‘Sse Was as . 1 
Mi ne : 4 = a - eee ccs most probably be confined to inter he has made a terrific condescensior | PRISONERS OF WAR DEPT. 
I ster r  Airera uction, ; | 
x ; i. fi ee rt os " oa national relations It is not to be ex It he keeps on he De a W. €. MACDONALD INC. 
when tor the first time he got th on : ee =~ 
See ; naire eee eee pected that he will have much to do yet—might in fact « lay appea P.O. Box 1929 Place d’Armes 
British working in their shirt-sleeves : reas ee fsa) ‘ = Gl is TE ie 7 
; ao with the home effort, it is doubtful grinning across tne peace t. l Montreal Que. 
His other tenures as Minister of ' eet. ' a Psat Va yt h ‘ 
: ae ‘ ; if he and Woolton would be happy undoubtedly would please |! 
State, Minister of Supply and Min ; 
ister of War Production were con . _ pe pi ae = __ 
ducted with relatively indifferent | see ca SS a = i ike a | 
| 
success. C_ SSNT IT THE TRUTH ? By li-d No. 28 
y 7: = e 
When he was appointed Ministet | oy’ g Os 
for Aircraft Production the need for | . ———<$<— on Oe — a = 
planes was so urgent that he was giv- | | oh 
en an entirely free hand and he rev- |} 
» , } i > an ) rajoht nath j j s AL- n° _ 
elled init. He ranina ight path, | \ OF YOU FELLOWS . —/ | BLACK MARKET. 
ignored all objections and objectors, | VOU OF i , Sa Rd SASCLENE, FOC JNSTA: 
. - } j So A - | COAe¢ 4 t 
within and without his department | re a = 2 = J xt 
and including labor. And he got a job | y LC G THE WAR < 
done. 
But in his other cabinet pos 


had to co-operate with other Min | 
istries and officials and this proved | 


impossible. The Beaver thought, and | K 
would freely proclaim, that he was | 
co-operating, but his opinion of « 
operation and that of more tradition 
al minds were poles apart 
Churchill knows Beaverbrook. He | 





knows him as a planner and an 0} 


























ganizer, and he knows his very keer / ha BOT UT, JOE F | COME, YOURE EXACGERAT) VE. Bill | eh eae eo 
practical mind, and he has fought t gibt ‘ oe 3 ceuibanirs ie dita ERT aRion 
keep him in the Government. Fit oe al ot J ota very serious 
5 even appointed him Minister of Wai <2" cae tjus s isp | 
: Production over the threatened res f our conve ce ahea 
Satety § OV seas | 
ignations of Eden and others But | ate aka i" be 9 “agp oe at 
il ve i acking any job which } = i fi eee — caret re scale 
lor on Horseback. Uncomfortably CVentually, lacking any Joo wi) wae De ° ees Same ee Rees 4 
. wouldn’t bring him into contlict with ite | f y = AM 1° SEEMS SOME OF YO c le < ge 
unted on a make-shift saddle and nas 1 ANS? 7 wUz ey A S oe 1M p Saeed Sage gered Re He 
ith id ; others, he had to let him out in 1942. | w| ‘te fe ad RS FELLOWS * ARE SME SU LAERS ee ar cake eave tine | 
‘hn a rope halter to guide his ne fee pate wets 2 usands: part-t 
oo 1944, however, sees the Beavet a~ | tad p = i / WHO OWE WANT TO FIGHT patriots throws all this pla 
‘se, this officer is one of a party = jrook star rising again. The rise ‘fe eee ee ning out. Patriotism mus | 


a all 
PHT 77ME f 


— 
s 


British Navy men who were sent = ctapted last April at the time of th an all or not 


"to the mountains of Jugoslavia to African success and just before thé 
onfer with Partisan leaders, wag- = Churchill-Roosevelt-Washington Con 
"g guerilla war on Axis troops. ference 
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If You Wou 


CROSS the Mountain of Life there 
runs a great wall which divides 
this generatior om the next. Be 
yond is an unknown world There 
is a door in the wall, but it is locke 
None but the foolish of our day try 
to pass through 
It is difficult for the fathers of any 
generation e that they know 
nothing, o1 most nothing, of what 
is on the other side of that wall. My 
father neve Saw telephone, an 
automobile lio, or any of thos 
many things whi belong to mj 
day ana so ( emb¢ we 
the day a young man induced him t 
put an are mp in our store It 
never ceased to be an object of wonde1 
as it hung there sputtering and hiss 
ing. Fathe 1 his first lessor 
in electricit ite one night when he 
attempted to turn the lamp off wit 
a stove poke It kicked him ove 





Extra gasoline carried in this aux- 
iliary tank which can be fitted to 
fighter planes enables them to escort 
bombers on long distance raids. 


- HAND- WOVEN 


HARRIS 


Se 


Outer 
ng wear 


Look for the Trade Mark on the Cloth. 
Look for the Label on the Garment. 


an 


REGISTERED 

BLT 

Lee EL) 
eA 2) 

eee a ey 
ON THE CLOTH 


potlaed BY THE 
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Super 
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TRAIN-SICK ? Sz 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach j 
Gistress may be prevented | 
and relieved with the aid of 






SATURDAY NIGHT 





BY JOHN STILES 


Association. 
quarters for twenty-four years. 


| will not want to live. 
| New Brunswick. 





igainst the counter. The next day 
at the breakfast table he made quite 
a speech about electricity, with spe 
cial reference to turning out lights 
with pokers. Poor Dad didn’t know 
that arc lamps would soon be a thing 
of the past and that the time would 
come when we would be carrying 
lights in our pockets and even using 


lignt 


elec tricity to locate tin fish hundreds 
\ 


of feet below the surface of the 
ocean. 

Make no mistake about it, the 
fan of Tomorrow will live in a world 
as different from ours as mine has 
been from my father’s. Science will 
climb hills to gaze at distant hori- 
zons. Greater truths will be discov 
ered, and man, if he will keep from 
sinning to the point of destroying his 
body and his mind, will rise to alti 
tudes impossible to us to-day 


Leave Adventure in Life 
We legisla- 
the eal 


i 


must not atte 


otherw vise, to 


‘mopt, by 
‘take 
t of the man’s life. Only the 
ind the timid desire 
The youth is not inter- 
ted in freedom from fear. He courts 
danger. When I w lad, a student 


young 
the feeble 


uch things 


aS a 


n the Science Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, I heard Admiral 
Peary in Massey Hall tell of his 
trip to the North-Pole. He described 
he great ‘hardships he and his party 
endured. The old people shuddered 
and murmured: “How terrible!” But 
every student in the audience, espe- 
cially the engineer, was saying in 
his heart “I want to go.” 

If the Admiral had ked for vol- 
unteers, saying he was starting the 
next day on a return journey to the 
Pole, he would have seen a forest of 
hands that would have surprised him 


The Man of Tomorrow says: “Give 
1e the wind and the rain, the bitter 
( t t it if di the desert Let’s go!” 
if es dange as he loves tood. Do 
yu ink that young man, a membe} 
f tl O} Canadian Air Force, is 

Can’t he read, as well as you 
n? Is his brain so dull he 
innot tel s life will be 1 danger? 
( irSsé ¢ cnows it, but ne 1s 
\ gt e the risk. If necessary 
f Vill? ) ive nis ilf ra 
The Man of Tomorrow is asking no 
( H 1] ook 1ite limself, 
ju a 1 I were ) led t 
1 
Don't Make It Too Easy 
i yue é ity me 
| e io! l¢ t inhabi- 
I Tne j »1f Goethe ‘He 
Y nl eao i i existence 
{ nq t ane 3 
t tle avir yund 
Ir ree t { | e roads 
f tk future i Mount Everest 
10 thin f wnk 1 neve 
irea f su Vilde t ] i iInin 
In the it 10 i hir 
me { or 
} f ue 
} l ¢ } 
¢ j f t f thar } 
ettir he words of Dav 
I A t t re ) ipie junt oft 
flea od fora de It keeps him 
n beir log It 
qu us that easonable 
f vod for the 
eFC i ust é r pt ing or 
t € VO r€ fit r 

If you feel you must leave a lot 
rf yney to your son, bury it a hun 
lred feet deep in garden and in 
your will tell him it omewnhere 1n 
the garden, but he must dig for it 
vith the kitchen spoon 

















The elders of the community must inevitably have a good deal to do 
with making the kind of life the youngsters will live. 
careful that they do not make it the kind of life that the youngsters 


But they must be 


The author of this profound article is John A. Stiles, O.B.E., B.A.Sc., 
M.E.L.C., Chief Executive Commissioner for Canada of the Boy Scouts 
He has been in charge of the work at Dominion head- 
Educated at Toronto University, he was 
for a time Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science at the University of 


— { 
There sits your boy at the break- 
fast table. He went to bed as late 
last night as he dared, and during 


the day he kept walking as close to 
the edge of things as you and others 


would allow him. What can you do 
to be of real help to him? 
Well, there are a few quite defin- 


ite bits of necessary advice you should 
give him: 

First, advise him against allowing 
anyone but himself to decide what 
his habits are to be. Too many young 
men follow the gang in this respect 

Again, you should warn him that 
all his life, in more respects than 
one, he will be fighting gravity. The 


weight of the flesh will always be 
pulling him downward. There is a 


story told of a man meeting Methuse- 
lah the day before the old man died. 
In response to the usual query as to 
how he was, Methuselah replied: “I 
am all right, but my shoe-laces keep 


hitting me in the face.” In other 
words, gravity was winning the 
battle; his body was becoming more 


and more bent. 


Critics Can’t Construct 


Warn your son against despising 
anyone. Denouncing fools is a dan- 
gerous business, for who can tell 


Which one is the fool? When I was 
a young man I carried around with 
me a metaphorical steel shape simi- 
lar to a cake cutter. It was one- 
man deep, had very sharp edges, and 
was the exact shape of what I wanted 
each of my friends to be. It was my 
habit to attempt to force the new 
friend into the steel shape, the sharp 
being intended to cut off the 
parts of him I did not like. 

Your son ought to learn early in 
life that the critic is liable to lose the 
power to build. We are told that 
once Ruskin became an art critic, 
he stopped painting. In Parliament- 
ary circles they say it is dangerous 
for a man to remain too long on the 
Opposition side. He becomes so criti- 
cal he loses the power to administer, 


edges 


and would be useless in the Cabinet. 

Your son should learn early in life 
that men succeed in groups. They 
gather strength from one another. In 
other words, in the world of brother- 
hood, two and two may make even 
more than four 


The Educated Man 


Teach him to use his hands, no 
matter what his business or profes- 
sion may be. This is necessary fo1 
his very sanity’s sake and should be 
part of his education. 

It is related that once Alcibiades, 
the son of a rich man, spoke to Soc 
rates asking him: “How can I be 
come an educated man?” 

Said Socrates “What can you 
do? Can you drive a mule to the 


top of the Acropolis, carrying one of 
I I 3 


shining blocks of marble to 


those 


put in the Parthenon?” 

“Oh, no, the muleteer does that.” 

Can you drive a chariot?” 

‘Oh, no, the charioteer does that.’ 

“Alcibiades, can you carve a 
tatue?”’ 

“Oh, no, we have men to carve the 
statues.’ 

“Can you cook your own dinner?” 


“Oh, no, we have cooks to do that.’ 

Is it not strange,” remarked Soc- 
rates, “that your father should give 
his humble servants a better educa 
tion than he has given his son?” 

And Alcibiades went away sorrow- 
ful, for he loved ease and was sloth 
ful 

Pass on to your boy the great les 
son that to succeed in anything he 


ld Bring Up Your Boy to be Happy | 


must be willing to pay the price. 
There is no royal road, and there are 
no short cuts. He must train well 
before he can run well. The world 
is not an easy place in which to live. 
Therefore schools and parents should 


in the very air one breathes. To tak 
advantage of it one must only |} 
alert to see the opportunity befo: 
it passes. There is education in book 
easily obtainable, in the press, ov« 
the radio and from contact with tl 


not let the boys become soft. They people we meet. Tell any man ; 
must endure the sandpaper, chisel random you wish to learn abou 
and file. woodcarving and he and others wi 
soon tell you where to get the ip 

Secret of Learning formation, the tools and the wood. 
alk to him some day about t!} 

Show your son the three main three main qualities of a leader. A 
steps in learning anything. First, great leaders have ideality, magn 
as he reads or listens he must try tism and the power to comman 


to understand the new thing and its 


9 unc y UF : Lord Byng of Vimy told me once } 
Significance by associating it with 


had met many people who had tw 


something he already knows. Sec- but lacked the third of these thr 
ond, he must turn away his head and essential things. 

try to recall, and recall again the Reveal to vour son that he w 
thing he has learned. And thirdly, never know what is in him until } 
he must do something with what he has been through the flame of a 
has learned or it will pass out of his versity. That is the invisible flam 


mind. The great Professor William the one that is the hottest and hur 
H. Kilpatrick said: “I wish our peo- the most. The man passing throug 
ple, young and old, would realize’ jt either turns yellow and squeal 
that if they are determined to learn. or turns true blue and utters not 


anything they must live that very word. I have seen men, great m« 
thing. They will learn it in the de- go through the flame and have n 
gree that they live it. They must iced them smile as their friends tou 
learn it over and over through think- them, absorbing some of the hea 
ing, feeling and bodily response.” and taking away some of the hw 

Your son should know that if he I have even found such men liftin 
is in earnest about getting an educa- their eyes to heaven, = claimin 
tion, nothing on earth can prevent strength came to them from. th: 
him from doing so. These days it is source. 





| aA 2) “Get On 
ING if AN with the 


Job 


‘¢ PEFICE 
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For Your Protection 





is no longer 
any, to lie down 
an essential bearing 
whether it be in 


_ man in the battle line knows, 

conjecture, that this is not the time, 
Today’s jobs all over Canada have 
the armed services 
supply of materiel or in support of the home front economy. 


if there be 
on the job. 
on those of the more direct 

Thus your effort is a part of the whole. 
every contact, every contract, are paper records records of pay, 
stock, purchases, sales, shipments, accounts. The planning, the com- 
piling, the filing of these records to the best advantage require 


on every job, the right tools. 


Behind every job, 


S, as 3 


Our job for fifty-five years has been the supplying of these tools 
to thousands of offices, large and small from Halifax to Vancouver 
Have you the best tools for your job? 


FILING SYSTEMS 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


the 





for OFFICE 


SPECIALTY MEG. ©. 


Head Office and Factories: NEWMARKET, Ont. 


Branch Stores in Canadian Cities from Coast to Coast. 
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Getting Money Into Private Enterprise 


JUDGE from its latest issue, 
that interesting vehicle of opin- 
The Printed Word, is reconciled 
not actually a propagandist for, 
ieasure of inflation in Canada. 
ems to look for a continuance 
ie present total of national rev- 

“in dollars” accompanied by 
eduction in percentage of tax 
income.” If this means anything 
ist mean that the total income 
ie Canadian people “in dollars” 
ing to be larger than at present, 
at a tax burden equal in dollars 
» present may be less in propor- 
to income. But since the country 

present producing and 
ces to a total which 
obably greater than would be 
ible in time of peace—most of 
re greatly overworked, and we 

ill neglecting many important 

economically non- productive 

such as the proper training of 
families,—it seems to follow that 
lollar value of the goods and 
ces that we shall produce after 
war will have to be marked up, 
sult which can only be produced 
iflation, that is to say, by put- 
more money into circulation. 

e argument of The Printed Word 
etty cogent. Taxation is already 
ing a certain amount of our pro- 
tive power into inactivity, though 
nearly so much as would be the 
if we were not at war and did 
have the patriotic motive to keep 

busy and government guaran- 
to keep capital coming forward. 
ever, there is one field in which 
duction of taxation would prob- 
be accompanied by little or no 
to the revenue. This is the field 

e income taxes and compulsory 
ngs on small (usually wage- 
ers’) incomes. The cost of col- 
ng these, both to the government 
to the employer, is far out of 
ortion to the yield. They are 
sed, as a matter of fact, more to 
vent the income recipients from 
nding too much than to produce 
nue for the government. 


goods 
quantity 


ixes Deterring Workers 


s already noted, these are deter- 
workers in many instances from 
ting themselves to their maxi- 
capacity, and producing absen- 
sm and refusal of over-time work. 
tendency will be immensely ac 
tuated when the need for muni- 
of war is over. It may be add- 





Suilding up a stockpile of retread- 
‘d and reconditioned tires for army 


vehicles is the job of ATS girls 
‘t this depot in Northern England. 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


ed that the great majority of work 
ers are totally unconscious of 
distinction between those 
which are taxes, those 
savings and those which are insu 
ance. They all equally reduce the 
weekly envelope, and that is all that 
the worker notes. It may be taken 
for granted that the taxation ele 


any 
deductions 
Which are 


ment in these deductions will be heavy 
ily decreased, and for many work 
ers abolished, in the first Budget 


after the surrender 
But the great 


of Germany 
problem is the tax 


ation on the income from capital at 
risk. This is becoming so intolerable 
as to encourage the transfer of that 


capital from private hands to govet 


n 
iil 


ment ownership, where it becomes 
exempt from a considerable propot 
tion of these taxes. The Printed 


Word cites the case of the Consum 
ers’ Gas Company of Toronto, which 
it says paid last year 58 cents in cor 
poration and other taxes which busi 
nesses owned by governments do not 
have to pay, for every dollar which 
it paid in dividends to shareholders; 
and in spite of this, the sharehold 
ers were of course required to pay 
out of their dollar the full amount 
of whatever personal income tax 
their income might render them 
liable to. 

The corporation income tax, which 
began life as an attempt to collect 
personal income tax at the source, 
has now become nothing more than 
an additional income tax bearing 
with equal severity on the widow 
with $1200 a year and on the multi 
millionaire. It was probably not orig 
inally intended to serve as a means 
of bringing the country to a condi 
tion closely approaching universal 
socialism, but it is now working that 
way very strongly, and governments 
are afraid to abandon it because they 
would be criticized, by Socialists and 
sentimentalists alike, for undue ten 
derness towards the vested interests 


Government Guarantees 


The flow of new capital has been 
kept moving, into the kind of enter 
prises which are needed in war, by 
the system of government guaran 
tees and government companies and 
by the confidence of the owners of 
the capital that they will receive 
reasonably fair deal when their en 
terprises cease to be needed for wat 
production. These owners have, as 
a matter of fact, shown a good deal 
of trust in the government for these 
eventual settlements, and it is not 
yet absolutely certain that that trust 
will in all be justified. Any 
corresponding flow of capital into 
non-war industries has been neithe: 
necessary nor desirable for the last 
four years, and there has therefore 
been no reason to diminish the dis 
couragements which it would have 
to face. But with the cessation of 
war industry a heavy flow of new 
capital into peace-time enterprises 
will become immediately 
and it is most desirable that that cap 
ital should go in on its own risk and 
not with the risk assumed by gov 
ernments. If this condition is to be 
brought about there will have to be a 
reduction, if not an abolition, of both 
the corporation income tax and thi 
sales tax, Which when it talls on new 
capital goods is simply a tax on cap 
ital invested in ownership as distin 
guished from capital loaned to th 
state. 


Cases 


necessary; 


Inflation Probable Answer 


These last named taxes, tar from 
being costly to collect, bring to the 
government almost 100% of thei 
gross takings, and any reduction of 
them will make a tremendous hole 
in the national revenue. Yet reduced 
they must be if employment is to 
be provided in the main by private 
capital rather than by government 
borrowing. Altogether it 
though a reduction in the purchas 
ing power of the dollar, which 
means a general rise in the dollar 


’ . 
looks as 


value of everything that Canadians 
produce, may be the only way of 
achieving the twin objectives of keep 
ing Canadians busy and avoiding too 
extensive a transfer of the ownership 
of their productive facilities to the 
State. 

It is a pretty safe conjecture that 
the other countries with which Can 
ada will do most of her business 


after the war will be in a very similar 


position, and will resort to similat 
means to deal with their problems 
It need hardly be said that while 

controlled and very moderate infia 


tion--the minimum inflation 
sary to attain these ends 


} 


De disastrous 


neces 
would not 
infla 
resulting from a competitive in 
ternational struggle for the 
tage 


competitive 
tion 
advan 
in world markets which results 
temporarily from a lowering of costs 
world money, would be 
fatal to world trade and to peaceful 
international Much there 
fore depends upon the ability of an 
international financial authority to 
prevent runaway inflation in any 
individual and to keep the 
price level in all member countries 
moving evenly if it move at 
all 


n terms of 


relations 


country, 


. 
nas to 


Won't Be as Bad as 1920 


While it is 


regrettable that price 
levels should fluctuate, it is vastly 
more regrettable that employment 
should fluctuate, and if stability of 


employment has to be purchased by 
a moderate amount of fluctuation in 
prices, the deal would certainly not 
be an unprofitable one. We cannot 
have world wars without paying for 
them in one form or another, and 
we are at unlikely to have to 
pay for this one by a disturbance of 
that which fol 

The Canadian 


least 
prices aS severe as 
lowed its predecessor. 
index 


number of wholesale prices 
began its life in 1867 at 133.0 and 
reached its high level for that per- 
iod in 1872 at 135.7. By 1886 it had 


fallen to 90.7; by 1897 it had fallen to 
79.6. From that time on new 
discoveries and mining methods took 
it up to 100 in the base year of 1913, 
but by 1920 it had soared to 243.5. 
The man who put by one thousand 
dollars in 1897 and withdrew it for 
consumption in 1920 would be able 
to buy than one third of the 
goods which he went without in the 


‘ 
gold 


less 


earlier year in order to effect the 
saving 
On the other hand the man who 


was bright enough, or lucky enough 
to save in 1920 and to put his savings 
into the form of Canadian dollat 
credits could have turned them inte 
goods in 1932, only twelve years later 
and obtained a good deal more than 
twice what he went without. So that 
there is nothing in the record of past 
prices to justify the saver in expect 
ing that he will get the same amount 
of goods and services when he spends 
his savings as he went without when 
he saved them. Nor are people great 
ly deterred or encouraged in the mat 
t of a 


er of saving by the prospect 


change in the value of that whi 
hey save. They want to be sure of 
getting their dollars thes 


sure of an adequate return 


t 
back, and 
want to be 
upon them 
them saved 


while they are Keeping 


Risk Incentive 


1 «aye 
ouvie Wl 


The ti 


structure is that the 


present tax 
return which 
it allows on savings is too small to 
permit of the savings being invested 
in any but the least speculative forms 
As soon as the risk element enters in 
the investor finds that the govern 
ment is going to an immenst 
share of his winnings if he 


slightest 


take 
wins and 
contribu 
loses \ 


svstem cannot be 


I 
t make the 


will not 
tion towards his losses lf he 


private enterprise 


kept going on these terms if the ex 
actions of government become too 
heavy. People will lend their money, 


but they will not put their own 
money into risky enterprises nor bo} 
row othe money for that 


purpose 


pe ople’s 


W.A.A.F. Flight Mechanics 
Give First Aid to “Spits.” 


Today a large percentage of England's quarter of a million women in uni- 
form are doing a wide variety of technically vital jobs. In workmanlike 
dungarees, these W.A.A.F. mechanics overhaul the engine of a Spitfire 


Above: Armourers load machine gun belts into the container from which 
the W.A.A.F. (below) is seen threading a belt into the aircraft's guns. 
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Invasion -- The One Thought for 1944 


[7 WAS fitting that before we went BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 
into the New Year the invasior 
commanders should have been named ded up in three days we had no 
for tl ¢ t invasion of Westerr idequate plan for seizing Tunis and 
Europe t izerta, the real prizes of the North 
ing all others t 1944 \frican operation. This cost us half 
Ther sn’t much room for su 1 yeal 1 long half-year for the suf 
prise in t selectio1 is very few fering millions of Europe and Rus 
of our geneé s have had the oppo sia and costly burden to our own 
tunity so f n this w vir wid war-mobilized countries. And a long 
experi I ild a reputatio ind precious half-year for a German) 


























In fact ice it i been decided that staggering under the Stalingrad de 
General Mars s id remain i feat 
his pos Washington, co-ordinat It is true that in taking Tunis and 
ing ] \ S > we won one of 
team \ h directed our Mediter1 f of the war. But 
ean campaign t past year was this have been won 
10 . x the line, in Italy 
, had we moved quickel 
with t Y S \ ibility showed itself 
The n \ le yrse, because we hadn't 
sins S nd ea iron experlence—wnen Wwe 
at Algiers. His g t vel ily able to expedite our land 
macy in li S tis Italy by six days, during a pet 
French and Americat leagues has | of six weeks, to take advantage of 
rece inv official comm ( Mussolini’s fall and the substantial 
tions ned in Sicily within the 
pression that Ar American 
Bheration ur Eisenhower's lead Measuring Our Success 
oon Beslan ee We have had an almost unbroken 
a ae re eee string of successes in the Meditei 
ek = é juring the past year, it is true 
whic \ 1ave been able to go about 
oe é se operations in our own sweet 
no S 1 . 
ae : ¢ i far superior air, sea and 
at ; : y ces gainst a handful of 
ena aneteh eg ie + in divisions and only a few 
ae ee He ae, = 2 I divisions, our enemy 
ssegehag vhile in a gigantic 
CSI ps S 
saa : s is to me that anyone who 
icc 5 \ estl = the advar 
td S nat aaml tnat we 
i : ( too f the Anyone 
ules oe 1 carefully review our Sa 
eee é : : : ling, where we faced only 
5 sin German division at the be 
7 7 . ginning and less than four at the end, 
areue fat <r ; ic nd where, incidentally our real 
_ trout th the enemy’s artil 
5 a oa lery caref sited in the hills, and 
Eisenhower Is ‘Safe nek with: i power, must take a 
very S( w of the task which 
S yn Channel. 
= the ( 1 we will, however, 
; ras ive the advantages of vast numbers 
a a yf ding craft and light naval craft, 
= d a really overwhelming air 
; ; ‘ eg owe The im o ince of the latte: 
: z a emphasized by the appointment of 
$ ‘ Air Chief Marshal Teddet as Deputy 
+} , ‘ane ‘ommander-in-Chief to Eisenhower. 
ie , ; is one of the most able and 
enced air commanders 
: Le His plan for reorganiz 
th ¢ is £ | Vorth-West African all 
M : os. owel Int strategic, tactica and 
: a r forces has ce been 
{ Britain. His strategic 
es SS pee €s mbing in preparation for the Ala 
a % aie ee fensive, when he started on 
t »f departure for the en 
- supplies in Italy, then “hauled 
nD I net to Libyan ports, and 
i ng t enemy’s lines of com 
1 I 
T j 
; ' 
He 
if€ i a 
tT; 
) y ¢ 
val! q nemy 
But t ] yu 
Medite iu 
es r ( ( if yr 
and i f k of ex it in 
planning Time and time again it 
ance vas ie tf n we expected and 
an opportunity turned up ft quick 
exploitation, we had ne t ess to 
carry through with our original plar 
because we ved for such 
developments Retreating Germans use this special 
It was expected that the Vichy machine for wrecking railway track 
French would be able and would wish, in Italy. This large hook rides under 
to resist for two months Ww hen they the sleepers and rips them up. 





munication right to the battlefront, 
will probably be seen in a different 
application before we invade West- 
ern Europe. Then you will see our 


he main rail 
Germany and 


bombers start on 
of Western 


heavy 
junctions 


move back towards the selected 
bridgehead area across the main 
junctions of Belgium and Northern 
France. 

Another of Tedder’s practices, 
though not original with him, that 
of using his bombers to drive back 
the enemy’s fighter bases, has long 
been followed on the Channel front 


The 8th Ai Force’s 


Marauders, in 


particular, seem to have spent the 
latter half of 1943 almost exclu 
sively at this work, and this effort 
will, of course, be ereatly intensified 


just preceding the big leap. 


There was an almost perfect ex 
ample of this at Salerno. Our land 
ised fighters had to operate from 


Sicily, 200 miles away. This 
extreme useful limit of their 
But it was quite close range for 
bombers, which were given the 
driving back the enemy's 
until he was 
from far off as 
at an inconvenient 
battlefield. 
Finally, 


was the 
range. 
oul 
10b of 
fighte) 
ng, if not 
were, at 
distance from the 


pases operat 


as we least 


there was the tactical sup- 
which Tedder developed for the 
actual battlefield. the not 
example of which was the “carpet 
on which our final drive 
rolled irresistibly into Tunis. With 
this leader, backed by Portal, Harris, 
Spatz and Eaker, needn’t feat 


port 
able 


of 


most 


bombs” 


one 


iny lack of boldness or brilliance in 
our aerial operations, supremely im 
portant to the invasion plans 


Air-Borne Operations 


> na] 
In one most vital 


oper. 


of 
landing of 
by para 
air transport, we 
of ideas, a great 


aspect these 


itions, the 
large numbers of 
chute, glider and 
may have plenty 
accumulation of equipment and con 
siderable practice in maneuvers, but 
striking fact that we have no 
-scale battle experience. 

We were land an Ameri- 
can air-borne division to seize the 
aerodromes at Rome, Mr. Churchill 
has revealed. But the plan was aban- 
doned at the last minute when it was 


troops 


itis a 
large 


soins yr to 


‘= 


learned that the Germans had moved 
in armored formations. It is rathe 
curious that we didn’t use this ai 
division at Salerno, since it was all 
ready. As it is, we can only point to 
the initial paratroop operation in 
Sicily, on a moderate scale and 
hampered by a high wind, and the 
small British paratroop coup which 
seized the bridge before Catania. 


In contrast to these, we would 
probably have to land at least three 
air-borne one at the beginning 
of our Channel invasion. In maneu 
vers in Sarkis. Carolina last month 
the Americans ided 5800 men in 
one moonlit night from 200 C-47 
transports and 200 gliders; and the 
rest of a reinforced air division of 
10,000 men the next day 

Kor the commander chosen to lead 


British ground forces in the invasion, 


General Montgomery, there is uni 
versal acclaim. He stands out as by\ 
far the most successful British gen 
eral of the war, and as the creato. 
of what has been called the fine 
British fighting force since Wellin 
ton’s Peninsular Army. Painstakin 
in his preparation, and leading off 
his offensives with a great artillery 
pounding, he also has a flair for su 
prise and for flanking maneuve1 
Although, in the latter, it has neve) 
been quite settled as to how much of 
the credit is due to the strategic 
planning of General Alexande} 
General Alexander seems to have 
come off rather badly in this shuffle 
of commanders. But in the first 
place, our sizeable Italian campaign, 
Which is to go on through the winte 
for such support as it gives the Rus 
Sians, has to have a capable com 
mander. Then General Alexander 


becomes commander 
this theatre, 


of all forces in 
whereas before he. was 


merely in command of ground forces. 
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While the long-expected Soviet winter offensive in the north is now 
lapping around the vital German stronghold of Vitebsk, the Red Armies 
in the Kiev bulge have recovered rather quickly from the recent German 


counter-thrust and are rolling back towards Zhitomir. 


An even more 


important goal just to the south of Zhitomir is Berdichev, and beyond 


that Zhmerinka probably represents their real goal. 


If they could 


seize this junction and hold it, the German southern armies would be 


separated from the others and forced to retreat into Roumania. 


In the 


north the Soviet objective, as indicated on the map, is probably Dvinsk, 


whose loss would force a hasty 


retreat of the whole German wing 


reaching from Riga up to Leningrad. On the Central Front Minsk would 


be a highly satisfactory winter gain. 


With these points, and control 


of the main lateral railway Zhmerinka-Nevel, the Soviets would be in 
an excellent position for launching their final offensive next summer. 


Balkan 
appears 
Anglo- 


And finally, if 
campaign is 


almost 


an important 
launched, 


certain, or a big 


as 


American-French landing in South- 
ern France, Alexander may emerge 
into importance. 

The French must be anxious to em- 
ploy the army of 11 divisions which 
the Americans undertook some 
months ago to equip. They have in 
Corsica an excellent advanced base. 
The real question as to whether they 
can take part in the initial attack 
would seem to lie in their = ai 
strength, or the possibility of pro- 
viding air support for them, and in 
the availability of landing craft. 

Chere is much to be said in favor 


of a double thrust, a the north 
and south of France simultaneously; 
but also much to be er in favor of 
in overwhelming concentration of 
our resources on one front. The dis 
position of our main air power and 
supply base in Britain dictates that 
this front be somewhere along the 
Channel, probably between Cher 
bourg and Ostend 

One notable figure will be missing 
yn invasion day, a general who al 
vays regarded his army as the “point 
of the spear aimed at Berlin’, and 
vno was often mentioned as a pos 
sible commander-in-chief: Canada’s 
McNaughton. It is hard to measure 
the disappointment he must feel, 
ifter building up the Canadian Army 
from scratch into a powerful mech 
inized force, and holding up _ its 

orale through four weary years of 
garrison duty, not to be leading it 
into battle 

But McNaughton’s health, which 
has been uncertain for the past two 
years, is said not to permit this. This 
doesn't quite seem to cover the mat 
ter, however, as at the same time it 
is announced that one of our two Can 
adian corps is to fight in the Mediter- 


ranean 
This is the splitting up of our forces 


igainst which McNaughton alwa 
ia and it is likely that he made 
a stand-or-fall issue. At first 
nouncement it looked as though o 
army organization’ would be brok 
up, and that the real reason for \ 
Naughton’s’ retirement was th 
lacking an army, we didn’t need 
army commander. Defence Minist 
Ralston quickly settled this matt 
in a press conference, however, 
stating that the long-prepared ar: 
set-up in Britain would not be scr: 
ped, and that a new army comma! 
er would soon be named, “probab! 
a Canadian. 

If there is any question about h 
not being a Canadian, then it is cle 


that there is a plan to have a Briti 
corps fight in our Canadian Arn 
just as a Canadian corps is fighti 
with the British 8th Army in Ita 
There was a strong argument for g 
ing our troops some battle practi 
in the Mediterranean, and I thi 
we were far too long getting arou 


to this. But I always had in mind th 
these units would be brought back 
Britain, and rejoin our army for t 
final push. Why should our forces 
split like this, at this juncture? 
Someone who should have kno\ 
better answered me at once by sayi 


it was just an old Brifish schen 
which had succeeded at last, to “g 
control” of the Canadian troops. 


a Canadian general should be nam 
to command British troops, tl 
would dispose of that canard. 

The real answer is probably tl 
our commanders or government f 
that we wouldn’t be able to provi 
the necessary reinforcements for 
army, and particularly for an ar! 
which might suffer very heavy ¢c: 
ualties in the Channel crossing a 
subsequent fighting. So only o 
of our corps is to be thrown into t! 
dangerous attack, while the ot! 
corps is presumably expected to fi 
less costly going in the Mediterr: 
ean theatre. 
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the famous streams of the world, in (Macmillans. $2.00.) his |} ¢ . 
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Allen, $3.75.) 


An Auto 
Greenslet 


M. BARRIE, after smoking a pro 
ession of good but not distinctive 
ccos, Came upon the Arcadia Mix 
and thereafter chanted a Nun 
ittis of some dozen chapt He 
nd it a fragrance rather than a 
ry Cas . . 
ne; the contributive factor that 
ed smoking from a mere habit to 
ot irt. Onee in a while a book comes 
ig that makes one think the 
Cadia Mixture. There may be 
ore clever books, and deeper ones; 
( this autobiography has a literary 


y tl 
nt fe 
rovic 
for 


rs 


of 


terran 


in the last thirty vears. It 
the widest circulation 


With an Aroma 


yma, compounded of ental 
concealed, learning, of expe 


ice Without hot love 


monun 


though 


lO? 


cockiness, of a 


for beauty, and good conversation 
for friends and fly-fishing. 

Mr. Greenslet, migrating in youth 
from New York to Boston, became 
the biographer of James Russell 
Lowell, getting roses and brickbats 


in fairly equal degree for his pains 
To his astonishment he 
sistant Editor OF “Fi 
Monthly, where he stirred up the 
dove-cotes in the absence of his Ed 
itor. Then he moved to the publish 
ing house of the Houghton Mifflin 


became as 


Atlant 


Tigers 


WITH GENERAL CHENNAULT, b: 


Robert B. Hotz, with the 


assistance 


R 
aor e | Paxton, Robert H 
Neale und Parker 8S Dupouy 
LO mans, Greet S4.00 

peso in the raw 1S is tale 

of the American Volunteer Al 


Foret pettel KI 

Tigers, who held the bridge in China 
hetore nd after Pea Harb unti 
the United States and Great Britain 
caught their second wine \gainst 


handicaps innumerable tl group 
which all in all numbered not ove 
300, ground-crews and all, officially 
destroyed 297 Japanese planes ot 
sorts, and accounted for perhaps as 


many more. The tale is well told. 
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Koven’s “O Promise Me” as rendered Grace Van Studdiford, Mary Palme ; 
' } S I ( A : at the average wedding. While De- William H. Macdonald, Henry Clay Jf 
Koven’s tune is soothing, the text Barnabee, E. W. Hoff, Jose -_ 


— written by the once famous English O’Mara, Jerome Sykes, Euger 
critic Clement Sccett is so mawkish Cowles, Louis Casavant and othe) 


Annual Christmas Symphonic Revel as to lend itself to burlesque. Ori- His music demanded skilled singir 


ginally the song was interpotated and fine voices, and should be 


— someis ‘ into the score of the best light opera treasure trove for radio produce 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH " 


of American origin, “Robin Hood;” _ to-day. 



























































PRHE ant 1 nto year an aria from Sterndale Ben tra of which only the conductor is Which brings one to the question, 
l Sym} 1 tt’s oratorio “The Woman of Sam cognizant. A demonstration of this Why is the music of Reginald De- | 
“Christi KS phony has it iia” was sung by Frances Adaskin situation was given by Sir Ernest in Koven, in comparison with which , 
course of : estal vith just the right ludicrous touch ‘the Orchestra Turned Inside Out,” Victor Herbert's is commonplace, | 
lished ar t t N sey Hal This year another relic of the most when he made the rest of the orches neglected by the gentlemen who ar- | 
that t! C0} vere Ul sterile days of modern English — tra play in dumb show while one spe range radio programs? It wearies |} 
able t seats Last week’s music, an old part song “Come where _ cific instrument or group was execut one to hear Herbert lauded by an- || 
seemed 1 t t of I d the Lilies Bloom” was presented on ing its part of the score. He demon nouncers as though he had been the 
not mean t nvidiously in i more elaborate scale. The presen strated why Strauss’s “Voices of only “American’ light opera compo- 
mentioning that s shorte It tation proved a sufficiently exact Spring” is the pet hate of second ser of the past. None of his scores 
was s seer to have picture of how small town choral so violins and violas. While the first Were half so distinguished and fresh 
been arrat yard t ieties used to do these things in the violins are stirring the pulses of lis- im melody as DeKoven’s “Robin Hood, 
structu I eighties rhe performers who styled teners with the melody, they drone “Rob Roy,” “The Fencing Master,” 
The s expressi\ themselves “The Toronto Symphony along on a refrain of two notes. The “The Mandarin,” “The Red Feather 
oI tne Y : tions Glee Club” were conducted by Fred anatomy of several othe familiai and “The Highwayman ~ ae ve 
Chris ec Mann han whom no more works was shown to be full of sw native of Middletown, Conn., born in 
frolics subtle and amusing pantomimist is prises. 1854 but educated in St. John’s Col- 
thei : Ernest to be found. His conducting was of The show brought forth two capl lege, Oxford. His many instructors 
MacM MI the same order as a once celebrated tal imitations, Murray Adaskin’s skit In on inclu led Genee and 
was t Canadian Dr.C. A. E. Harriss, though on Charlie Chaplin in the role of elibes. In 1890 “Robin Hood” won 
[t t ve more moderate in style, and I ad conductor, and a quite wonderful re fortune for nin He was ambitious 
ture ; ! whicl mired especially his eagle-spread in incarnation of Gracie Fields by the tO OMmpose grana 6 task put his 
dates f 18 i ; S tutti passages. A young lady hit into sifted mezzo, Nellie Smith efforts were not simuarly blessed. i 
wre ] t to t mt f i idenza that would have stirred I was not able to be present at a Long before the days of Hans Kind : 
forgot { t f S iny town hall audience to raptures recent banquet tendered to Sir Ern ler he was conductor of the Wash- i 
of mus the In a tenor and baritone duet Sir Ern est MacMillan by the Faculty of the ington Symphony Orchestra. 
tatio1 nsun t St IO St lisguised in an Old Bill Mous Toronto Conservatory of Music at My memories of his lyrics are i 
chest . I Mr. Manning revived the Hart House, and hence did not see bound up with those of some of the |} 
was neve { f the valid ncient parish tradition with naive the hilarious program provided, finest singers and comedians of a | | 
simple ealisn but some of my friends have been vanished day, Agnes Bartlett, Jessie 
S neara It ny symphonic performance a talking ever since of Frances Ada- Bartlett Davis, Alice Neilsen, Marie | i 
~éampa 5S syn sreat deal goes on inside the orches skin’s rendering of Reginald De- Tempest, Laura Schirmer Mapleson, | | ; . ‘ 4 
ee aS THE WEEK IN RADIO 
poraries WV r I © SAlTie 
ove I { 7 CU \ ; 
Cal 
1¢ , . + 
Now It's Mindreaders on the Air Waves 
Et 
B ()' THINGS to come: Frank Sina BY FRANK CHAMBERLAIN Dr. J. F. Staton and Rex Battie. 
S} tra, who has a hole in his eat They will choose the three who are 
K was rejected by the army of her mother-in-law. and she lives to get $1,600 in si holarships between 
. 1 new half-hour show ove at number 15 such-and-such a street them when the season ends. Each 
BS on Jan. 5 Lowell Thomas in such-and-such a citv. “singing star” nets $25 plus trans- ia tere RS EN 
, is continuing his trans-American trip The woman gasps and says it’s all portation, plus hotel, plus meals for ee A Community fer reconstruction 
a : ; yadcasting from the majo} true. and wonders how it’s done. appearing on the show. They must under competent medical care 
ie ph ties of the States William Ben Dunninger does more than that produce birth certificates to prove To find a place where those suffering 
ix will stal in a new series called On the night we listened to him he _ that ee ee Canadian citizens and diiaes Gao oe ae - 
, ; , e Lite of huey, opening Jan. had four people on the platform. He not over z2o structive care, often presents a prob 
t i i 5 1b Raymond Scott has opened a asked each one of them to 979 into So far one girl has arrived from eS lacks teat ae 
: ema? v program of smooth dance musi another room and think of a fow the Maritimes, one from Quebec, one tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu 
a. = me heard five nights a week, which  qigit number. While they were still from Montreal, one from Manitoba oe geese: Ming. peo 
ao ee nakes him one of the busiest of mu in the other room Dunninger broad- and two from Alberta. Four have therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
it A igi . se t, £01 sicians The magazine Esquire will cast the sum total of the numbers been from Toronto. One from Brit nition — a 
one ees iunch a new radio show on Jan. 18, selected by the four people. The to ish Columbia is among those still to iddress Rates Moderate 
ae a nd it wilt Teature @ series 01 all- tal was 20,106, if I recall correctly. appear. And strange as it may se Oe Cae ae eee 
es nerican jam sessions; sixte€N ‘Then the people came out from the seem, three young Canadians now 
aaa gg : prominent music critics will be asked — inner room, and Dunninger told each studying across the border are re- 
— | to select the nation's top jazz mus one of them the number they had turning home to get on the show. ° : 
oo, 1d the scene of the festivities been thinking of, while an assistant Music teachers across the country Orienta! 
: Metropolitan Opera = Wrote the numbers down on a black are keen about the program and say . 
a. as pecan On Jan. 15 Eleanor Roose board, and believe it or not, they that to have a national network Cc 
on? aa eit Vv interview Mary Pickford In idded up to 20,106 radio appearance to dangle before ream 
4) re Marc OF DIES” DPOARERA: Yes, there’s something new under the eyes of their pupils is no small ene es 
“ es = the sun in radio .. and it’s Dun help. Of course hundreds will not gives a flower-lik 
"7 3 kes you \\ HEN a world traveller ane 2 ninger, heard Wednesdays get past the audition but then they — for thi 
‘ oe Pes He See Pence ae will have tried and that is a good deel ee ok 
Obv Yuletide sel mmends a radio program, you ill not disappoint 
t RT Ae zs ; . pine aces ee made a great mistake thing Whi. Flesh, Rechel, Sum Ton 
10 ¢ r second time petore you ; : ont ‘ : — > 
was } boa nore the suggestion. “Take a lis when it publicized the ranting of iu proanes is John Adaskin. teX . 
Ove ae Yunninger.” Gordon advised in anonymous high official in Wash Battle leads the orchestra. Both an- 
unna { f ks tas nth dav ; He’s a mental tele ngton who rashly predicted that nouncing and commercials are good. EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
CO} ; tian ee amar aad a oe ease ” Lis luring the next three months United York Knitting Mills says very nicely Informed and entertaining 
Angee , , sea Rae a lid seit Be confess it was the States casualties will be three times that they have nothing to sell now cones oe poh iet Ri. 
ntertainine radio program is great as the total of the U-S. eas but will be around after the war. penings a 1 e ana <¢ ad, j 
month of Sundavs lalties to date in this wat e sseamnshiscinl mapactignanaatais sis a paints 
Dunninger is a tall, sturdy man in It took the dean of all news com 
ties, with a penetrating gaze mentators, H. V. Kaltenborn, to rip ROYAL ALEXANDRA ® Week Com. Mon. Jan. 3rd 
knack of reading people’s the hide off this “high official.” Thi “De... : ne 
You wouldn’t imagine that a lean didn’t mince words. He said Ea Direct from Sizzling Broadway Run 
telepathy show vould be that only one person has the right es) 
idaptable f . } idio Nor would you to make a statement of such import S.WOROK presenrs 
e thought that Edgai Bergen ince, and that man is the President 
have made such a success with ind inyway, M1 Kaltenborn ATH FE, /, 
Charlie McCarthy on the air. But thought the figure was away out of Kk 
B | t } Di nee ran } yportion So did the most reliable 
becoming one of the top hits or \ R Plewman, of the Toronto DY NMAAM 
the ail tar’s “War Reviewed” column 
Apparently he broadcasts before = - . lp 
1udience He asks everybody in Ss! vCal YG Stars of Pomorrow, "SROPICAL REVUE’ 
the audience to write numbers on a new Sunday afternoon music 
piece of papel telephone nun how ponsored by York Knitting 
be treet addresses, anniversaries Mills Limited over CBC to give AMUSICAL HEAT WAVE 
ything. Then, from a platform young Canadian girl singers a with 
nger starts to feel out his aud- chance at the airwaves is an excel ORIGINAL DIXIELAND BAND D 
} who had.written a num lent idea and is good all the way BOBBY CAPO « WARE TRIO it 
er ending with 4, 5, 6, say Some inrougn Company of 50 , 
noa in the audience holds up het [Twelve young hopefuls have al , 
f 1. Dunninger asks her if she has ready surprised Canada’s listening 





“WOWED BROADWAY...A 


ad any conversation with him in he} 1udience. Thirty-two more are still 


ife nd she says no, an he to be ard ” ” 
Mia Slavenska, eminent ballerina a a ee 2 Se Tee neard “What a Show! SIZZLING SHOW! —Life Mag. 
; ’ a, proceeds to tell her what she had Listening every Sunday to choose WALTER WINCHELL 
who brings her own company to vritten 


F l on a piece of paper, Kings the three best are Hector Charles- EVGS. $1 - $1.50 - $2 - $2.50. WED. MAT. 50c - $1 - $1.50 
Eaton Auditorium, Toronto, Jan. 17. dale 1456, and that’s the telephone worth, Tom Archer, Rhynd Jaméson, SAT. MAT. $1 - $1.50 - $2 (Plus 20% Tax) Seats Now Selling. 
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: | FILM AND THEATRE 
: End of the Season 


— fk good old summary time ap- 
ears to have rolled around again, 
the movie critic is supposed to 
the records and his own con- 
ice and decide out-of-hand which 
the Ten Best Pictures of the 
This has always struck me as 
ticularly tedious and profitless 
rtaking. A film’s relative value 
year’s output means very 
since a picture may look quite 
1zuished in mediocre company, 
still remain an undistinguished 
Besides most movie-goers have 
own private an unshakeable 
ns about movie entertainment 
ire merely annoyed by the crit 
nnual descent from the mount 
his own pet decalogue in hand 
erally speaking, the year’s 
output struck a reasonable lev 
thout any very significant peaks 
Hollywood has been gen- 
y concerned about the war, but 
the rest of us has been working 
ty much in the dark, uncertain 
t what is to happen tomorrow 
not very clear about what is 
ening today. The best it could 
nan attempt to be both topical 
rousing, was to give us Com 
do films, based largely on spec 
yn, underground European films 
d mostly on hearsay, and spy 
escape films, most of which seem 
ive sprung from sheer 
in the script department. 
Commando films had a furi- 
but brief and died out 
the producers ran out of ideas, 


he 


lips 


despera 


success 





ing each other’s ideas. The Oc 
d Europe films had a longet 
ut the best of these, beginning 
yhn Steinbeck’s ‘‘The Moon Is 
had an irrelevant sound ever 
nerican ears la ery pecause 
in authors insisted on argu 
em out on old-fashioned moral 
is, and this put them in the 
vantageous position which 
Wells onee deseribed as box 
ith a man without a face. The 
e and. spy are strictly 
itic material in peace or Wal 
still go rong. 
the whole war films appear to 


grown progressively 
ore perfunctory 


es. It is obvious by 


weaker 
ad 


this time that 


as the wal 


udews can’t match the unprecedented 
ness and length of World War 
imply by making louder and 

films about it. In the absence 


ything that can clarify or illum 
the struggle the film 


fallen back on repeating the old 


m ns 


makers 


while waiting for some un 
o dented turn of events that will 
r-lik ide new ones. And already one 
| thi ects that the new patterns when 
asion 
point ee — 
um Ten 


PGi GLAM MANOR abst Sb cca So 





DERICK J. 


‘tly 


CRAWFORD, who was 
appointed to the Board of Gov 
rs of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor 
“on. Mr. Crawford heads his own 
in Toronto, F. J. Crawford and Co. 
S a past president of the Toronto 
\ Exchange and a director of the 
nto Maple Leaf Gardens. His appoint- 
to the CBC Board of Governors fills 
icancy on the board created by the 

of N. L. Nathanson of Toronto 





BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


they come will look very much lik« 
the old ones, with topical references 
added. Like the rest of us Hollywood 
is too close to the event to interpret 
it, too remote from the action to un 
derstand it. 


On its own home ground the in- 
dustry has done better. The best 
Hollywood films of the past yeat 
were films written by Americans, 
about America, with an American 
background—“The Human Comedy”, 
“The Ox Bow Incident’, “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy”, “Tennessee Johnson”, 
“True to Life’, “The More The Met 
rier’, “Johnny Come Lately”, “This 
Is The Army”, “Gentleman Jim”, and 


“The Watch The Rhine”. In 
these films the screen was spe 


On 


a1] 
all 


aKIng, 


with occasional flamboyance but 
with unmistakable authority about 
people it knew, with a moral and 
physical background it understood 
It is true that “The Watch On The 
Rhine” was set indirectly against 
the horror and violence of Europe, 


but its background and feeling were 
American. For the rest, it was super- 
ior largely because it had 
through the superior intelligence of 
Miss Lillian Hellman 


passed 


the 


| esl most part these films art 

made and distributed by men who 
know their goods, their customers 
and their territory as a first-class 


commercial traveller knows his. They 
are good commercial products and 
the customers like them, recognizing 
them at a glance their sound Ameri 
can authenticity. For the American 
craft of movie-making corresponds 
perfectly with the American material 
it works on. It is when the Ameri 


can pattern is applied to European 
material and ideas that it tends to 
go wrong; which explains why prac 
tically all Hollywood war films to 
date (with the exception of ‘Wake 
Island” and “Bataan” which dealt 
in American terms with an Ame} 
ican episode and merican chara 


ters) have a curious air of high 
minded ineptitude. 
The three new films which turned 


up in the last week of the year wer 
typically American, and to the last 
degree. “No Time For Love” has 
Claudette Colbert as an American 


career Woman, an ace photographe? 
for a luxury magazine, who falls in 
love with a sand-hog. The sand-hog 
is Fred MacMurray, in one of. his 
sauciest moods. It’s an immoderate 
ly handsome production but only mod 
erately amusing. “Whistling in 
Brooklyn” is another of the Red Skel 
ton whistling series and builds up to 
a baseball game which is almost 
peculiar the Marx _ Brothers’ 
“Afternoon at the Ball-Game”, but 
not nearly so funny. “Crazy House” 
has Olsen and Johnson in another of 


as 


as 


their dislocated fantasies which 
promised to be so typical that I 
didn’t even feel it necessary to see it 


Father Still Ferocious 
BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


curlous change 
tone of “Life With |} 
presented at the Royal 
with June Walke1 
Bannister, from the first theatre pre 
sentation of a yeal with Mat 
galo Gillmore and Percy Waram. On 
that the tone was that oft 
high society comedy, with Mr. Wat 
am sedulously smoothing over th 
obvious extravagances of Fathe bi 
all the means at the command of the 
accomplished and Miss Gill 
more making it plain that a 
though Vinnie came from where 
was it? West Plainfield?—-she had 
at least acquired enough New York 
sophistication to be very much at 
home in the congregation of the Re 


TP Rene is 
ather” 

Alex this 

Harry 


and 


week 
ago 


occasion 


actor, 


very 


Dr. Lloyd, where the pews were so d 
for five thousand dollars when the 
market was good 

There is very little suggestion of 
that stylishness in the present pe. 
formance, and yet there remains so 
much warm human nature in the 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


piece that it is still admirable enter- 
tainment and has perhaps a slightly 
deeper emotional quality than before 

though that may have been due to 


my being more familiar with the 
text. At any rate the scene between 
Father and the rector when the 
latter prays for Vinnie’s recovery 


and is violently interrupted when he 


refers to her as a miserable sinner, 
seemed more genuine and less satil 
ical than Mr. Waram made it But 
that, I suspect, was  becaus« My 
Waram was immensely preoccupied 
in building up a great comedy chal 
acter for a very sophisticated audi 
ence, and Mt} s,annister was not 


The new casting throws 
cent of the piece much more strong 
ly on Vinnie, of whom June Walker 


irs 


some yea 


a Toronto stock company, gave a 
most admirable and charming pe! 
formance lighter ind less subtle 
than Miss Gillmore’s, but thoroughly 
consistent, natural and sincere Che 
four children were extremely well 
cast On Monday night the rapport 
between the holiday audience and 
the players was perfect, and the 
theatre was in an almost continuous 
scale of laughter: the cast must have 
T+ 


enjoyed themselves enormously 


evenings 


was a highly entertaining 


the ac- 


ago a popular member of 


but 
Wit 


tained 


en 


i 


h 


4) 
t's 


t has 
Father” 
rank 


mre 
pie 


he en 


the 


to be admitted that “Life 


have 
the conti: 


would 


of 


not 
of 


one 


at successes if it had origin 





this 


manne 


we are to have a sl 


rk 
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It Started With Caesar 


BY JEAN TWEED 


AYBI I secon riictea Vil nostaligla Lo what 
M han \ Ss past and can never return Chis 
second-! naybe \ ’ feeling persists r a few minutes 
peda I { it Arter Unie forma ntry yf the New 
comes ] t \ ime ) ] 

1 


celeb ' } hells ne bands dispel! 


h ¢ ness na us ey} Tt T¢ ling of cele 
no na L i I I 11g 


— 


poor } VI t the Yew Yeal Will ino 
layed, 1 Vliillions of persons 
pestilet ‘ vO] 1 hay “De i : ; 
Dec > 0] : n neg of watches (no twi 
chase f wl } é ve the same ind 
beat . 4 tensior f ne} < ch inv . 


is f i . ; passin 


ha 
it 


Inter? 
\r \ Tradition 


Vat 


Scythe 








The Victorian influence remains a factor in decoration, though some 


what modified. An example of an interesting corner treatment is shown 
—a pie-shaped desk and a what-not of the same shape hanging over it 


Year and a public holiday. Sacrifices 
were offered to the gods and gifts 
were exchanged. Great dinners were 
arranged at which masquerades were 
presented, and elaborate parades 
wound through the cities. A mora- 
torium was declared on all court 
litigation and civil strife. The whole 
day was marked with these and other 
such sentiments obviously 
to last through the rest of the year 


too good 





But this onlv lasted with the 
Roman Empit By medieval times 
the day had skipped to the 25th of 
March, whil Anglo-Saxon England 
with sublime indifference to the rest 
if Euro pal homage to the New 
Year on the 25th of Decembe} In 
fact, unti 752 when England ac 
cepted the January Ist ruling of the 
Cyl ri] ( le na New Year’s Was 
tossed bout wit! t sort of fay 
iband Wil the Conqueror in 
1066 decided tl { s England 
WW e CPO | x } wa t¢ 
egir wit } onation vhich 

er January the 

-t T S yn ) 
vhile nd tty soon England was 
tne rest of ( ristenao O the 25t] 
if Marcel 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XII designed 
the Gregorian calendal ind set the 
New Year on January the F t Pal! 
But it wasn’t until 1700 that Catholi 
Europe assented, and only in 1752 
lid England add approval. And for 
the last 191 vears the world has been 
fai 1 to January the First. 





Roman _ tradition - still 
the desire for goodness 
n New Year’s Day—our New Year’s 


but tne 


Ingers on 1n 


esolutions. These are usually made 
yn New Year’s Eve and broken on 
New Year’s Day or any day there 
fter. The late great Don Marquis 
had quite a session with New Year’s 
resolutions He says: 

‘The yearning for ‘eform, the 
yassion for self-improvement, seized 
ne early and often. If I may say 
t, without irreverence, the desire to 
cet into Heaven has sometimes made 

H on Earth for me I swea 
rf ith frequency and enthusiasm 
As : i I of fact before I was 
ten years old, I already had a long 
nd shining record of swearing off 
To be explicit, I had sworn off th 
following pastimes 

“Picking my teeth the table 

Breaking — the Wl IWS f he 
village calaboose with my slingshot. 


» 7 7 1 > ,’ 
otealing Old Ma Pendleton’s 
vatermelons 
“Putting mustard into. the ice- 
+ ™m + T x > 19 
ream t ne _ Lawn Social 





Church.” 


Thoss re 1 Tew of the items on 
yon Margquis’ list No doubt only 
partial confession of sins But 
then he goes on to s I work on 
UY theory that I n cant sSsweal 
f unless he has something definite 
t (WeQ} off P) nably thic loct 
t nent include most f 
“Cake Day” 
7 
And thei i ye the custom 
Which has not only Roman but 
1 Scottist pre edent tne viving of 
Ne \ Ye rs pDres¢ nts C} iS 1S I yt 
to be ( I ised Wit! those presents 
vhich given at New Yea To! 
the sole reason that the done lidn 
pi t t the required Christ 
pl nt I ) tne ( l 1etinite 
1 ‘ nt 
? t t cot n ti itor 
t ey be given on the 
I 
1a\ fore ( Ye rr Hog: ! 
) 1 ne ( it | y trar ited 
that ( ( } | \ pecau t 
eY I ot d expected «| 
the Yr) ( t 1 i ( } 
( I fact the Oxford 
1 | 1 t tne child 
i] ej iends 
Ho ti 
( ( lp nadalat 
hildre I I I nile 
Ktort ! O Ha e er Vil tne 
HI Vee] App | Che 
] T ‘ 
. f 
y t t 
Ye 
} 
‘ f \ i , 
A ¥ 
( t t t ( i 
tT ( ) y ¢ D 
ea i f Cl it KI 
t I f nered pant take 
VE Ma the rest ft the veal 
ive ip te tne expectancy, of that 
I 3 
moment. H IPPs New Year' 


LONDON LETTER, 





Letting Off Steam on Mosley 


ar 2", 


(Delayed) 


eS A 


Oxfordshire Sit 
undergoing a 
tion, while 
sides the Home Secretary 
ting him jail 
raising vibbets 
t other 
as 


lonely mansion somewhere in 


Oswald Mosley is 
form of hoi 


protests pour in from 


ise-deten 
all 


let 


on Lor if 


out of Crowds are even 
in 
countries such 


prel 


Trafalgal 


Square. In mo 


demonstrations these might 


ude really serious troubles—in pre 
wa Paris for instance, paving 
stones would soon begin to fly——but 
in England this sort of thing is 
merely a way of letting off steam 
Logically there is everything to bs 
said for the decision of Ho 
Secret iry Mosley has never been 


found guilty of 
State He 


charged with 


any crime against thi 
been 
} 


considered 


and 


has never 
any. It was 


ven 


+4 opinions activi 


ical 


T1es racterized by a blatant dis 
re vard or tne I ms nd rights o 
evervone else, were such a m t 
adversely affect the national wat 
effort. And so, by the special emer 


gency vested in the Home 


powers 





Secretary, he was popped into the 

clink and kept there for three vears 
: 

ind more vit inive poroval 

or as nearly universa is make } 


lifference 


N¢ rv 


\ sick nan \ 
sick man, in fact. Distinguished do 
tors, whose good faith is bevond all 
question, have said that if he were 


kept much longe) in jail he would 
probably die ther And so Mr. M 
risor exer tne i \W ¢ 
that put hin ehind the bat I 
now rele sed |} If M yslev was eve} 
eally langer to the State, | j 
ertainl o dange} v. Politically 
Ss vel] i »} ne y bh Ire) 
| ) ( ] \ S I j NI \Io. ISO S 
yOosition is perfectly sound Psvcho 
logically ind pr litically it has OE 
1 mistake. The agitation caused bi 
Mosley’s release nd the rumo ! 
sossip it has put into circulation 
most yf if con pletely unreasonable 
ind unfounded-—-have done harn 


And Mosley simply isn’t worth it 


"Th } ) ry)? + 7) 1 
There is a pretty general 


instead of being a bal 





yet and a millionaire, were some 
humble camp followe1 one of his 
wn Blackshirt thugs, | might have 
died in prison fi ll the authorities 
would have cared. And this feelin 
has been strenethened by the stories 
the quite true storie s. OF other pris 
oners acting as servants or him and 
his wife in prisor 

Entirely voluntary say the uthnor 
ties about this service nd no doubt 
well rewarded —Mosley would nat 
urally see to that—but still not a 


pleasant sort of story to 


culation. Altogether it has been an 
unfortunate episode the ort of mis 
take which that very shrew politi 
clan NI Nic isor ry eld y 
Britain Goes od Sdiffig 

News was published a short time 
ago which must have cau ibout 
half the population of these lands 
to stop sneezing ior a moment W 1 pe 
its streaming ey ind give a sigh 
yr perhaps a cough—-of relief. A cur 
was announced fo) the so-called 
“common cold’, and there is sure] 
no country in the world wher cure 
is wre badly needed. Especially dw 
ing the winter months i these 
islands every second person you meet 


has a cold in the head. They haven't 
in “‘m” or an “n” in their vocabulary 

ou cad take id frob be 

} tory oes that Profe mr Cive 
the famous cancer-research specialist 
was fooling about with a new sub 
tance called Patulin, which was be 
ing tested for its effect on cancer. The 
professor was suffering from a bad 
cold, and he decided to see if Patulin 


would have any effect on that. When 
bad cold, you are in a 
ilmost anything, wheth 


are a famous research-spe 


have a 
try 


you 
mood to 


er you 


O'D. 


cialist o1 
of Patulin, 
a lamb, and 

Being a he was not ce 
tent to let it go at that. He set abc 
testing and investigating, and appa 
ently the result of the tests was « 
cellent—-as high as 83 per cent of 1 
coveries in than 48 hours! NJ 
body can for much better th 
that 

Hence all the in the news} 
id the wave of hope peneti 
ing even into the places where ve 
angry old men sit with their feet 
mustard baths \s I have tried 


emphasize, this* is a very red-nos 


He took his little st 
to bed, slept li 
up cured. 


not. 

went 
woke 

scientist, 


less 


ask 


fuss 


pers, at 


country. 

But three 
guished Army doctors were given t 
stuff try out on the troops, a 
their report, published in the 1. 
number of Lancet, is that 
doesn’t seem to make a darn bit 
difference one way or the other. 
there are, back where we start 
frob, dear be, dear be! Dothing f 
id bud to 


— , 
alas and alas, dist 


to 


+ 


we 


» od sdiffig' 


“The 


Just 
young 
their first 


House of Macmillan” ' 


one 


hundred 
Scotch 


years ago t\ 

print 
founded 
has 


booksellers 
book, and so 
publishing house that 

world-famous—“The House 
millan”’, as Charles Morgan 
titled his history of the firm. 
ind Alexander 


n, two brothers. of that 


becor 
of Ma 
has ¢ 
Th 
Maen 
Scotti 
peasant stock, whose business acum¢ 
is equalled 


thirst 


its 


only Dy 


for knowledge. 


passiona 
Few men ha 


+1 
accessible 


qaone more to make it 
are known and judg 
the whi 


ired under their aeg 


DY authors 





ralaxy of stars the Macn 
im for their constel 
tio Cennyson Matthew Arn 
Gladstone, John Morley, Pater, Lew 
( oll, Henry James, Hardy, K 
lin ind Yeats! And these are o1 
1 few of the ny famous nan 
in that long role of 100 years. 
The Macmillans, like every oth 
reat publishing house, have al 
inother list, the list of the mig! 


have-beens, distinguished w1 


whose eal 


ers ly work was for o 
reason or another rejected. The ch 
name on the list in their case is tl 
1f George Bernard Shaw. 

T 


1880, he sent 


nt them | 


apt 


In January, 


first novel, probably only too 


lamed “Immaturity It was rejec 
ed, as were its successors “The In 
tional Knot” and ‘Cashel Byrot 
Profession,” and finally “An U 


pocialist..’ 


He 


and 


wrote them 
tried no mo) 
was hooked 
reluctant anglers. 


social 
wrathful letter, 
And 
othe) 


he big fish 


} 
and less 


so t 


Rossetti's Birthplace 


the name 





= : 
In tine 


news e other day is having be 
taken by the Eighth Army, erud 
persons were reminded that in 18: 
a young Italian fled from there 
England. He was well known a: 
librettist for the Naples Opera, | 


rebelli 
revoluti 


in a local 


ey ibed 


taken part 


pro 


| 
nd was as a 
ry 

In England he settled down, m 
and had two children who we 
famous. They were Dar 
Gabriel and Christina 
father’s mame was Gabriele R 
setti. It is that the house 
his birth in bears a tablet 
his memory—if of eith 
tablet remains. 
The Nazi apostles of culture ha 
their 1 


ried, 
to become 


Rossetti. T 


sald 
Vasto 
anything 
nouse oO! still 
their own way of showing 
memorials Or 
shell of our own may ha 
done it. But it is pleasant to be 1 
minded of the great debt which w 
like all the rest of the world, owe 
Italian thought and art. Some das 
shall all glad to remember !! 


again 


spect 
chance 


we he 











m 
Wwe 
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»UT, Kate,” I said, “aren’t you go- 
ying to have a tree? Don’t think 
eel it will not be different this 
DUE 6. 
No,” my wife replied. “Please. It’s 
use.”” Her face had that little 
ness about the mouth which had 
there ever since the day Nick 
away, as if she were cold. “This 
iess of forcing yourself to do the 
things as if nothing had hap 
I don’t see it. Something has 
ened. It hasn’t anything to do 
being brave, Dick, honestly. I 
be brave enough if there was 
ense in putting on that kind of 
I haven’t cried,” she said, 
st defiantly. “Even when I was 


oP UNE 


new that was true. That day 
I came back into the house, 
iy our son had finished his last 
she had not turned from the 
w. She had just said, “Was 
iin crowded?” The voice I shall 


get. But I Knew she had not 
rving. 

lidn’t know quite what to say, 
I had never seen Katherine 
his, and it made me a little 


Apparently she mistook my 
tion. 


, Dick,” she cried suddenly, 
e don’t make me do it.” 

irling,” I said, “whatever gave 
1e idea I wanted to make you 


Anyway, perhaps you're right 
ps it would be better if we pre 
it’s just another Saturday.” She 
d to relax. 
the second 
the day we 
he Christmas 


, 
ome 


was before 
did 


Nick 


day 
always 
when 


stmas, 


tree 


take a littl 
oe bit. I didn’t 
her to be in the house thinking 
that, this particular day. And, 
r, perhaps it would be different. 
with her, just sitting 


like to 
after a 


ouldn’t you 


said, 


house 


there didn’t seem to be any- 
[ could say. Because I knew 
rine had the terrible convie 
hat Nick would not come back 
't feel that way about it, my 


nd perhaps that is why I could 
othing to help her. 


took a strange road out into 
country. It was a clean De 
’ day, with the morning crisp 
not quite relaxed, but the 


es cosy and personal and warn 
thei 
ind that st: 
With the 
emed you 


tmas 


shoulders of 
inge expectancy in 
coming dusk so that 
would know it was 
today no matte 
and if you had no 
wait e 


drooping 
} : 


time 
clime 


you were 





ees 
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The Finest Tree 


BY ERNEST BUCKLER 


idea of the date at all. But perhaps 
it was just like any other day. It may 
have 


only seemed that way becausi 
of the things I remembered. I knew 
What Katherine was thinking f 
all the times till this one when Nick 
had been with us, something eage) 


and childlike coming back to him on 
this day 

‘I hope you will not 
running away,” 
time she spoke. “Tf it 
lOc ee 

“Of course not,” ] 

“T don’t want to spoil anything fon 


think this is 
said, the only 
did any 


she 


TO00"0 


You, 

“Please don’t 
“T don’t feel a 
mas spirit year myself 

“TIT Know you don’t,” she 
ly. “I don’t mean that, either, 

I knew what she meant. I] 
she meant, “But you don’t feel 
Nick is not coming didn’t 
and that’s why it was so hard to talk 
to Katherine that day. I 
would be cruel to reason with her; fon 
I knew that to force her to admit hei 
fear, even to me, would 
feel guilty somehow, as 
ally in it. 


think 


great 


tnat l Sala 
deal of Christ 
this 
said quick 
but 

Knew 


that 


back.” I 


knew it 


make nel 


if she were ar 


SUPPOSE it was selfishness that 


made me pick up the old man walk 
ing along the road with the axe, be 
cause obviously he was not going far. 
He was walking 
was a weariness in |} 
not always so thoughtful 
things. I guess I wanted a 
son to talk to desperately. He 
looked surprised when I sped fo 
him as if he had noticed us com 
ing, and for a minute he seemed re 
luctant to rid He did 
he stepped into the car. Iw 
how startled at his face, because fron 
his back I had expected to see the face 
of a very old man 

“Nice this afternoon, isn’t it?” Kate 
said pleasantly. 

“Yes, it is,” he said 
with 
weather was a subject strange to hin 

“Going far?” I inquired. 

“No,” he said. “Just up here a bit 
I'll tell you. I was just 
Christmas 


slowly, as if there 


iim, but I an 


about such 


third pei 


sto 


not 


not smile as 


some 


politely, 


a little surprise almost, as if the 


roing for th 


tree.” Katherine Ss 


around straight in the seat again 
“Have you got vour tree yet?” | 
said 
“No,” I said, “we haven't Chet 
was an awkward = pause ind |] 


switched on the radio. An announcet 


was speaking. “It has just been dis 
closed,” he said, “that Canadiatr 
troops are spearheading the advanc 
of the Eighth Army in Italy.” I felt 


the helplessness again, but I couldn't 
very well shut off the radio 

The old man seemed to be listen 
ing intently 

“Which way is Italy?” he said sud 
denly 

“Why, sort of south ves, south 
east,” I said. 

“That way, wouldn’t it be?” | 


said, pointing 
“Yes,” I said, “somewhere the) 

suppose.” | that he 

hear me. He 

direction a 


speaking 


noticed 


LOOKeCA I lf 


seem to 


“TT’S warm in Italy,” he 


most to himself 


“Yes, it’s always warm there | 
was wishing he would change t 
subject 

“About how far?” he sald I know 


it’s a long 


< Ways 
Fifteen hundred 


two thousand 


. miles. I’m atraid I really don't 
know.” 

‘It seems like a long way Kate 
broke in, and her voice was high and 
tense i if she could be ilent no 
longe when vou have a mn there 
At least we think he’s’ there \\ 
haven't heard trom hin 

“You people have a son ther ae 
man said. He leaned forward al ) 
eagerly Then he hesitated. He did 
not seem to know whether he should 


go on or not. “I have a son the 
too,” he said slowly 
“Then you understand,” 


in a voice. “But vou've 


Kate said 


softel heard 


she added almost 


lv. “At least you know where he 


from him,” jeaious 


“Yes,” the old man said, “we 
heard from him yesterday 
morning 

How 

I’m sure it was How nice!” that 
Kate started to say but something 


caught her before it was quite out 


Something in the man’s voice seemed 


to strike us both at the same moment 


We glanced at each other quickly 
“Oh,” Kate said gently. “I’m sorry 


I’m So sorry 


The man did not reply I hope hi 
inderstood why fol th moment 
either of us could find anything 
iore than that to say. And I think 
he did Because all of the awkward 
re ind something of the age left 
lis face almost at once. There was 
no sound for a little but the soft 
sound of the ear wheels on the snow 

But you’re going to have a tree 
just the same?” I said at last It 


was a stupid remark, from all angles, 
but it slipped out before I could heip 
it He did not misunderstand me, 
t } | 


I 
“Yes,” he said ‘We always had 


i Christmas 


tree David always 

liked a tree We thought we ought 

to have one, just the same Do you 
think 

I think Kate said softly, she 


little trouble 
that it’s 


+ 


have a tree 


seemed to be having a 
with her voice, “I think 
splendid for you to 


just the sam« 


We. DROVE on a little 
1 
| 


et the old man out, and 
There was not 
I knew we 
was something 


said to him 


had 
turned. 
much talk between us 
both wishing there 
better we could have 


after we 


were 


But we were to have another 
chance. When we came back to the 
spot where we had left him, he was 


again, holding a fil 
He put up his hand 


at the roadside 
tree by the butt. 
for us to stop 
“Look,” he said, “you folks haven't 
tree yet. I thought maybe if 
this was the kind of tree you liked. . .” 
I glanced at Kate. But for the first 
time her face looked eager 
“Oh, thank you!” 
ykked at the tree. ‘‘Dick,”’ 
slowly, “I think that’s the finest 


we ever had 


vot a 


said. She 
she added 


tree 


she 


‘But your own. wT said. “Weal 
uit till you get your own tree, and 
vou cal o back with us.’ 
‘No,” he said, “thanks. It may 
take i little while 
“But we don’t mind 
“No,” he said, “thanks 
I put the car in geal Merry 
Christmas! the old nan sala He 
was smiling 
Thank you Kate said. She put 
her hand out to him, = suddenly 
I wish there was something we 
yuld 
‘That's all right he said slowly 
You have a son there Maybe they 
} ear ther Maybe they 
elped each othe I don’t know why 
but th remark T had made about 
Christmas spirit this year” flashed 
ough my mind 
M ivbe they did,” Kate Sala 
igerly Oh, I hope they did.” And 


iw that there were tears in he 
es, the first tears since Nick had 
away. I knew it was all right 

vit her now 


os WE drove on, through the reat 
d mirror I could wateh the old man; 


knew why he had 
behind a little while 
there, perfectly still 
towards 


ind suddenly I 
wanted to stay 
He was standing 
looking a long steady look 
the south-east 

It was a different kind of silence 
Katherine and me on the 

not the loud kind at all 


guilty 


petween 
back 


( 
> } l } h ] iitt 
But I think we both felt a litth 


ind ashamed. I think I felt guiltie 
than Kate HEeCAUSE i had felt ill 
n that Nick was ying bHacK 


A corner with illuminated — > 
maps, globe and velveteen-covered 
furniture offers a convenient means 
of keeping in touch with world events 








Never is a woman 
so supreme as 
when she is sure 
of her loveliness”. 


ELIZABETH ARDI 
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SIMPSON’S—TORONTO 


AT SMARTES | Sit@'P’S . iN 


SAVE 
REDECORATING 


EVER Y TOWN 


Ler ; s 
WE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESSES 
Wallpaper of every description Church ind theatre d itions 
Painted surfaces flat or gloss Stucco and caenstone surfaces 
Cottoned ceilings and walls Metal ceilings Kalsomined surfaces 


Blended or tinted surfaces Linerusta ind leatherette papers 
Enametled walls ind woodwork Paintings Murals Ornamental work 
Glazed or ivory finished walls Decorations of every description 


CHURCHES --- BUILDINGS 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


LABORATORIES, 112 BOND STREET, TORONTO ELGIN 246 


IN HOMES --- 


OFFICE & 
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T WILL be interesting to see how 
<<: CONCERNING FOOD 
maids heof ' th; way? will hehave 
when once again not as ; ae cinemas titan taienicinns acatiianiniiia i a 
a is the pre at K Wi . : : . _ 
ey wipe the dish wate 
ON ee he sertes Bree? Abdication or Dictatorship ? 
Or will they drive 1 crazy by 
doing all the interestir hen BY JANET MARCH 
selves leaving the mess n . Pile oe ae 
up by tl “ s Nn} it that o ind cleaning [The window sills may “? 
mav ser\ Surel USE get a lick of paint again, the curtains \ 
fron ' t ers W S i to rur get mended, and far away is that 
an eee ; yps of doors pleasant time when the dining room 
Mount ae agg Ee hide t the ise which is sacred tc hairs may really get their petit point 
ie ‘ in Sts sters I! st houses ther covers The other half will be con 
ra aii mments to the g wt vinced that no maid can do things 
aca - ; Se\ n tt norning s tid s well as they can, and will either 
Se ak - the y I Y it eight at continue happily maidless or make 
ee : agar ght will be just putting away the their favorite indoor sport supervis- 
; ne! shes—surely these womer ing the helper within an inch of her 
em} S ; + £4 : 
f Wa Suaities 1L€ 
ap - Th T lay 1s lo do Oh well wey all learned a lot 
‘ini that now? I'll join ind one of the most valuable lessons 
aa i S work nion and strike s how to turn out meals rapidly, 
cc ) ny tin ot ind here re ew fairly swiftly 
* t i] ther getting ide recipes for meat dishes which 
= st or washing th not too he y on the ration book 
ohn ms ; ne} shes lay, and that wil 
ne bj ey might like to. Chicken Stew 
a Sy te the tasks In a we 
| ed ise t] hel whether it 1 small « ker 
S I or the employed person 1 large onion 
xet uple of hours off every clove of garlic 
t 0 to ften ironing and can of tomatoes 
| Silve ning sp ve nto this 1 green pepper 
| nprotect teaspoon of salt 
r gic shape of t to come A pinch of ground cloves 
| is cons tly being held up to us A pinch of curry powde1 
usewives as a heaven of simplified + teaspoon of pepper A brief bob that sweeps forward to cover the ears, ‘North Star” has a 
IN THE st aes —— a a Be ma oe = s poner gina aE quickly achieved, easily maintained, ship-shape neatness that commends 
oe ee —— te ae 3 tees oe aa it to busy women either in or out of uniform. The back is trimmed al- 
CRUCIBLE OF EXPERIENCE = aa ‘ rie ; Se aaa ee neehe of ee most to a shingle. For evening it may be set in ringlets, brushed high. 
| ive € tors } } > 1e 1 , > > tne 
AND FOUND st in the corners Pree sa ade ee Ste a pce 1 cup of milk thickens. Then add the salt a1 
EFFICIENT FOR CLEANING | £»* there ar ihe tat, “Then put the plese ot 2 teaspoon of baking powder —_pepper, baking powder, cheese, bre: 
things ean al meat in a deep pan with a cover ; teaspoon of mustard crumbs and ham. Separate the eg 
AND POLISHING SILVER Mysteri white and sauté the onion, garlic and green - Pees ne aedapas of eee yolks from the whites and add tl 
Y vhere will continue to gather pepper. Stir in the flour, salt : tablespoons of fat yolks, then beat the whites till th 
For rs, 1 Ww r beds which no electric robot pepper, cloves and curry powder and 2 tablespoons of flour are very stiff and fold them 
, make to every individual’s add the tomatoes, wine and raisins Melt the fat and stir in the flour 3ake in a moderate oven at about 3° 
taste. What is i too is that every When this mixture has come to the Add the milk and stir till the mixture for about forty minutes 
R to have a goat who, oil pour it over the chicken. Cover 
s shown some mechani and simmer very gently for about ¢ 
nd so is doomed to look two hours 
rs yf electric equip 
t greasing jiling tightening ’ 
ws, Which always need .to be done Ham Souffle 
the most inconvenient time. As, Now that eggs have re-appeared 
nstance, when you Nn ag Just we can have soufflés again and this 
| Grawe of yor Oe Pe oS Vee. ig a peey Be SY te ne: UG thot 
eens | Stoves to go and cal On the ae Ss 6gmall piece Of tam felt over from 
7 - the holidays. 
/ 2 Probably half the women who did ' 
|} without maids ll be so glad to give 1 cup of ham put through the 
Sy iitiiovee ail ' they will retire from the mince! 
J. GODDARD & SONS LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND | kite gracefully. After all there 1 eggs 
cc J : > ~ 2 de | vhale I a lot of work to be cup of grated cheese 
(- ( C C | « " (7 ( wd | e in a nouse besides tn JOKING ‘up of soft breadcrumbs 
i NY UPL ES ous eT ( 
famous for 100 years 
W. G. PATRICK & CO. LID WATSON & TRUESDALE 
TORONTO WINNIPEG STRAINED 
CARROTS 
ees VARIETIES 
Mace im CAMADA 
( 






*% A Thick Sauce 
from the English 
recipe—Gives zest 
ang 


HUNGRY FOR BEANS? ~~ . 


Quick-Cooking! no soakine 
No extras! Everything 
including the sauce in 
the tin! 4 
TASIETHAT © 
REAL NUT- 


LIKE BOSTON- 
BAKED FLAVOR! 









to all meat 
fish dishes. 
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See” 
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Because it is a hair style that takes but a few seconds to keep lovely, 
“Geronimo” is called after the Indian chief whose name is called by 
a parachute jumper just before he pulls the ripcord. Very versatile, 


it is shown brushed in smooth wings from a centre part in front and 
into a soft halo of curls in back. The illustrations on this page are 
shown courtesy the Elizabeth Arden Salon, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 
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The Inheriting Meek 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\\ EN the little Maltese cat first 
ppeared at our door I said em- 
illy, No, no, she must not be 
ht in, we had enough cats al- 
_if we fed her she would never 
vay. Take her out, at once. 
was put out for the dozenth 
yut she still waited on the door- 
or the door to open. Occasion- 
1e would reach up and give the 
handle a furtive desperate rat- 

she would go to the back door 
varm up the screen, where she 
cling, utterly motionless, look- 


xcept for her beseeching and 
nt eyes, like a pelt stretched 
joard. In the end I took her in 


ive her a saucer of milk. 
children coming in from school 
her crouched under the ches- 
d, while Amy the resident cat 
| at her from the table-top. “Oh, 
e keep her?” they cried joy 
“Took how hungry she 
ours?” 
isn’t ours,” I said, “and she 
ungry. She’s full of Grade A 
And we won’t Keep her longer 
it takes to find her a home.” 
the little Maltese wasn’t the 
idoptable type. She had spay 
ind a long warped tail, she was 
cd and flea-bitten and female. 
nd a place for her at last with 
orner store keeper but within 
she was back frantically rat- 


is! 


the front door handle. The 
en brought her in and when 


e downstairs she was in one of 
ving-room chairs, backing away 
the dead mouse they had dug 
ym the back yard—the same 
they had brought home from 
hool yard a week before for 
vho had fastidiously rejected it. 
lered the mouse re-interred and 
her a saucer of milk. After 
Mousie settled in and began to 
ip the frayed strands of her life. 
is still definitely psychopathic 
nclined to rush to the extremes 
tasy and terror. She would purr 
slightest friendly contact, ex 
is though you had touched a 
nieal spring, and the next in- 
pring away with her ears flat 
to her skull. She had a night- 
terror of the out-of-doors and 
vy of making her fears known 
( t by rattling the door handle or 
( ng feverishly at the screen. 
phobia, I said, the fear of open 

and indeed Mousie seemed 

nd most of her time trying to 
paces small and secret enough 

le herself from the world. It 
vhen she began investigating 

1 drawers however that I be- 

( suspicious. . . “But it can’t be,” 
“why she’s only a kitten her 


ien she has her kittens,” I 
s i few weeks later, “they must 
‘ to the Humane Society. And 


must go to the veterinary.” 
i mean to be Fixed?” the chil- 


( sked alertly. 
tainly,” I said; ‘after all if we 
I » keep her we can’t—Mousie!”’ 


sie who had been dreamily in 
iting the dinner napkin draw- 
pped on all fours and fled under 
iesterfield where she sat with 
iws folded under her chest, 
il twitching faintly and her 
luminous and exalted in her 
tray velvet face. Oh, Mousie 
what was happening to her 
nt 


Oo Re ee 


had her kittens very quietly 
considerately on a pile of old 
apers in the cellar. By the 
we discovered her she had 
hing tidied up and was giving 
ew arrivals their breakfast. 
were four of them, two grays 
vo brindles. Mousie gave them 
K lick apiece and then lay back 
oked up at me, her eyes swim- 
with quiet incommunicable 
ys 
u won’t send them to the Hu 
’” the children said anxiously. 
I would have to do something, 
After all we couldn’t possibly 
homes for all those cats. Mousie 


on eno owen rr > . 


{ 


rolled upward a look of yearning 
trust. She had left the whole mat 
ter with perfect confidence in the 


hands of a merciful Providence. I 
was Providence. 

“T’ll leave it till noon,” I said 
weakly. 

At noon four little school friends 
came in to see the family. Each 
promised enthusiastically to take a 
kitten. ‘You'll have to ask your 
mothers,” I warned them, and they 


promised they would. At four o’clock 
they were back with the guaranteed 
promise of good homes. Two more 
volunteers turned up an hour later. 
It now seemed we had more homes 
than cats. “So we won’t have to send 
any to the Humane,” the children 
said happily. In the basement half- 
light I seemed to catch in Mousie’s 


upward rolling eye a faint trium 
phant leer. 
She was a sedulous mother. She 


fed her kittens continuously and in 
no time they were crawling all ove1 
her and poking their paws into het 
eyes and ears. Then she would put 
the paw gently aside and give them 
their tails to play with. (Don’t frus 
trate; substitute.) Her attitude to- 
wards Amy the Persian had natural 
ly intensified. In the old days she 
had been content to exchange noth- 
ing more than a perfunctory curse 
with Amy in passing, but now with a 
family to defend she was strictly the 
pistol-packing Mama. Poor Amy who 
was three times her size took to stay- 
ing out all night. Then she would 
come in, snatch a hasty breakfast and 
retreat to the attic for the day. 


Towards the rest of us Mousie’s 
attitude outwardly was as humble 
and placating as ever. For herself 


she asked nothing. Scraps of food, 
the fins of boiled salmon, a burlap 
bag in the cellar were good enough 
for her. She was a mother now, 
however, and for her little ones she 
demanded finer things and a better 
environment. At the end of the first 
week she brought the family upstairs 
and settled them in a corner of the 
chesterfield. “Oh no, you don’t!” I 
said and put them all back in thei 
box in the cellar. 

In the days that followed Mousie 
grew lean and feverish trying to ad 
vance her children in the world. She 
gave them no and the kittens 
themselves were reduced to a state 
of mass hysteria. We compromised 
finally by fixing her a home in the 
doll’s cot in the children’s room. “I 
hope she doesn’t insist on re-decorat- 
ing and new curtains,” I said. Mousie 
made a thorough survey of her new 
surroundings and held a short sub 
vocal conference with her family. 
Apparently everything was satisfac 
tory, however, for in five minutes 
they had settled down and were purr 
ing in five different Keys. 

giving the kittens 


WE BEGAN 
away one at a time. Mousie 


mourned each departure in turn and 
then transferred the whole of her 
maternal love to the ones who re 
mained. Finally only Loraine was 
left to her. Loraine was the small 
est, weakest and most witless of the 
quartette. She had been the last to 
open her eyes, the last to climb out 
of the box, the last to lap milk, the 
first to misbehave herself in the cen 


rest 


tre of the rug. But Mousie adored 
her. She fed her endlessly, washed 
her till she was wringing wet and 


scarcely let her out of her sight. 

But Loraine had to go too, I said 
at last. Mousie had had her own way 
long enough. So one morning when 
Mousie was out snatching a breath 
of air I sneaked Loraine away and 
sent her to her new home in the 
next street. 

At first Mousie thought it was 
just a game and trotted about the 
room alternating coaxing and com 
manding Loraine to show herself 
Then as her apprehension grew she 
wandered through the house plead 
ing and calling, clawing under pil 
lows and peering up chimneys. Oc 
casionally she would stop in front of 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


me, her sage-green eyes eloquent 
with pleading and despair. It was 
no use telling myself she was only a 
cat and better off than most. For 
how can one measure the extent or 
quality of grief, even in a cat? “Tf 
this keeps up we’ll have to borrov 
Loraine back,” I said 

We didn’t have to borrow Loraine 
back. Shirley, her new owner, came 
to return her after school. “My moth 
er said to bring her back,” she said 
“she says she’s a girl cat and I can’t 
keep her.” 

Mousie came trotting swiftly dowr 
the stairs. She has her sense of cat 
dignity, however, and there were no 
melodramatics in the re-union. She 
sniffed Loraine once or twice, then 
fell to licking her searchingly all 
over. She finished at last and then 
sat back and fixed me with a long 
look of gratitude, piety and praise 

“And now can we have Loraine 
back for good?” the children asked 
“Ts she ours?’ 
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Fog-throwing rockets are the latest “secret weapon” of which the Ger- 


man press is making many boasts. 
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These 6-barrel gun batteries are said 
to be able to project smoke, fire and explosive shells in one action 
Here: a scene on the battlefront after one of these guns has been fired 
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Control vs. Freedom is Britains Big Issue 


London BY GILBERT iS; LAYTON freedom to restore the pre-1939 














= THE initial squabble of voices Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent DP, and that what they are concer! 
that aired the issue of whethe in London about is not freedom for the pe 
we are to continue with control afte1 oe re gos for ee Rand 
sy fs THe - Krid - s inue living in their comforta 
ie tay, beer soins foc er ee so mr the British public has niches. So much has recently bi 
mA that mnlio it necessary to reviow maintained a middle of the indicated by Mr. Emanuel Shinvw 
the position. Mr. Morrison started road attitude towards the cynic- among others. meaty 
the business, and since he spoke at ism and ‘big words’ that are The tragic implication of this 
Cardiff many others have joined in. || featuring the controversy on grettable controversy is_ that 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, for instance, post-war Control as opposed to shows how once again the people 
who taiked about the “patriotic do Laissez-Faire. As yet the third going to be treated to a vulgai 
cility” of wartime Britain, and Mr. party, the government, hasn't _ Sas Ue eo eee 
oS gee a Under Se retary for Air, | indicated its intentions regard- anise tea ee ee a 
who Sald tna ne planners wanted . * : : e~ * 5 5 
by shai aon ae. ee ic ing the continuance of control. themselves in the same meretrici 
Mr. Churchill has told the combat SS om garments, offering identical ends 
ant groups that they should reserve the big political issue immedi happiness and prosperity thro 
their belligerence for the enemy, but ately after the war is going to be the Opposite means. 
that will not stop them. Forintruth question of industrial control, which And the danger is that the } 
they have got hold of the essential is the heart and core of the general Cesses of free thinking and f 
guts of the social and economic prob question of control, and the pressing choice will be lost in the emotio 
lem, and it would take more than a questions of coal production and Stir of single big words and phra 
war to prevent them from express- strikes are right now acting as tribu- If a man is asked whether he wo 
ing their deep-down thoughts, and taries to it. This will assuredly be Yather be free or a state stooge, 
prejudices. the platform at the general election will answer at once, and it will 
Moreover, the war is in its last after the war. To be controlled or quire a remarkable effort agai 
phase, and there is peace to look fo! to be free. propaganda if he should reason n 
ward to. The Press, despite some It seems, on the face of it, that utely whether he might not be m 
plain advice, has decided to jump in the public will not have any diffi- free as a state stooge under int 
Already the division into the army culty in making up its mind, for it gent planning and more a st 
of the “Controllers” and into the is sO much better to be free than stooge than a free man under 
ranks of the “Laisser faires” has be controlled. But the Control school Vicious competitiveness that n 
been plainly marked in the country’s ire not so naive as all that. Thei queraded so often as freedom in 
major popular press. case, as already explained, is that inter-war period. 
It is now as plain as a pikestaff their opponents want merely the (Continued on Page 24) 
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In England, thousands of tons of ammunition and high explosive bombs 
are stored in underground depots which were formerly quarries. But work- 
men cleared new tunnels (above) and enlarged rock chambers until today 


many of these depots resemble underground towns. They have their own | Helicopter for Every Home ? 


railroad sidings and small motorized trains carry these great 4,000- 








ounders or “blockbusters” t s i : i 
Pp ockbusters” to the surface for delivery to R.A.F. stations. BY P. M. RICHARDS 
ee the war, according to the popular notion, fic delays may be more difficult to grasp. It has beer 
ir travel is going to change our way of life. our habit to think of traffic in terms of automobiles 
We're going to fly to Europe or Asia for two-week va We are apt to think there can be no traffic problen 
cations and, in particular, a lot of us are going to bi in the air until airplanes are flying wing to wing 
airplane commuters. We'll live in our country houses blackening the sky. Actually air traffic delays occu 
150 miles or so from the city and travel back and when there are very few airplanes in one area 
forth by plane or helicopter in no more time than we few as one or two per 100 cubic miles of air. 
now take to drive 15 miles between suburban home In other words, the first and greatest fundamenta 
and office. If this is true it means much to business difference between air and surface traffic is that the 
and municipal planning, maybe as much as the ad airplane requires infinitely more space in which t 
vent of the automobile. manoeuvre. One of the oldest air traffic laws is that 
But is it true? S. Morgan Barber, a commercial two airplanes shall not come closer together in flight 
pilot of experience, writing recently in Barron’s, indi than 500 feet even on the clearest days. This law i 
cates that it’s not. He says that even though airplanes no more out of date today than when it was first 
are now safe enough and maybe will be inexpensiv: applied, in spite of the improvements in the airplans 
enough for popular use, there is still the problem of Under “instrument conditions” or when visibility is 
air traffic. And this may be insuperable. Mr. Barbe restricted, the required separation is much greate! 
asserts that the air traffic problem will restrict the Between airplanes following each other at the sam¢ 
use of a very greatly. altitude, the separation required today is ten minut: 
He tells us that though the United States had only and if we figure the planes are travelling at 180 miles 
20,000 planes before the war, traffic had already per hour this amounts to 30 miles separation, wherea 
‘aused some curtailment in their use. The airlines cars or trains can pass each other safely in all types 
felt this when, under “instrument conditions”, thei) of weather inches apart. 
planes were held up for hours by traffic delays; and 
when prospective delays made it necessary to cance] The Equipment Problem 
trips even before departure The private airplane 
owner felt it in the ever-increasing traffic regulations If we build airplanes cheaply we cannot include th 
during both good and bad weather. Instrument fly complex and expensive radio equipment that they wi 
ing was practically prohibited to him because of the need to operate on crowded airways in all types ot 
- ae in av her required equipment. The most weather. If the average man is permitted to operat 
Smaller shells like those shown below come to the underground depots by cost of radio and other required equipment. Ine m inka ater vaccine .4 Sa clad 
recent regulations have broadened the roe inition of a plane after receiving a few hours’ instruction we 
truck and are moved into these storage bays by means of conveyor belts. xatvuenon conditions” and prevent his flying in cei cannot expect him to be an “instrument” pilot or bi 
tain areas or landing at many airports without two able to contend with the conditions he will face o1 
wav radio cross-country trips. If we allow the helicopter to tak: 
: off and land in every backyard and on every city roo 
the traffic control problem will be I less 1 traf fi 
an ie a n raft problem wl hopeless and traffi 
Instrument Conditions deaths will be appaitine 
3 ees Some optimists feel sure that the recent develop 
Instrument conditions” means a situation where 4 
‘ a ’ 1 ments in radar, high frequency beams and_ blind 
pilot cannot see the ground or soon may be unable to : . : 
Mesias landing devices promise coming solutions to our ai 
so because of clouds, or where the pilot’s forward 
: 7 , ee : . traffic problem. They overlook the fact that the cock 
isipbility from the cockpit Is less than three mues ; ; 11 i 
While it has often been possible up to now for the pits of our all-weather s lips eve n today are SO stuffer 
' ‘a . 3 * is ; With gauges and gadgets that it takes a fairly skille¢ 
rivate plane to avoid “instrument conditions” by fly s : . 
; ; : as technician to operate them--and adding new gadget 
ing at quite a low altitude beneath low clouds, it will é ; . : 
certainly won't adapt the machine to the needs o 
not be so easy to do so in the trattfic-laden skies ou) , 4 nae 
th ‘om ne > . ao ’ » 
iir enthusiasts ple ture for the future For in orde) ee commuting anke : xia sens i, pia wile | 
' | ec ) te ‘ete a: vs o ¢ 
to prevent collisions, it is generally conceded that it All thi hould not " interpretec = set ne a 
7 ; ve sh ] i -a pres Xpe avi O 
vill be necessary to issign different ind detinite oe hall not have L great Cxpansion in iviation, I 
: ve surely shall, says Mr. Barber. The market fo 
cruising altitudes for planes flying in different dire . oe 
: iirplanes is nowhere near saturated, and the airline 
tions This will mean naturally that a pilot will have ; : ie 
ire creating a tremendous demand for their service: 
to maintain nil Ssigned altituc ind col con ) P a 7k 
aeRO tN Tere a eee — But next time you see a picture of a happy famil 
wn Y \ 4 | nave to ] Ul ug overcasts he ; > . sLexy . ’ ] 
what may. He poe Bee re PALM =o n nonchalantly whisking through the blue sky, or whee! 
now ducks under, and bore into storms he can now ing out its new helicopter, let your imagination fill 
kirt around ome air traffic and some not particularly invitin: 
Because we know that the airliner can handle any weather. If you do this, you will get a better idea o 
type of weather with ease, the reason for airline trat What is ahead for the airplane salesman 
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lost modern businesses, including the business of insurance, are taking 
»gnizance of the fact that they face new responsibilities as a conse- 
uence of the radical changes taking place in democratic countries in 
cial, economic and political relationships. 


However creditable their record of past performance may be, many 





; || of the large private enterprise institutions are showing an increasing 
| interest in the subject of Public Relations and the problem of bringing 
} bout a better understanding of the value of their services in the 
| national economy. 

\| NY surveys have been made agent, or because of an agent’s soli 
i with the object of finding out citation, or because of a friend’s rec 
r the public attitude is towards ommendation. 

. ce in public and private undertak- It is becoming more generally 

One of the largest life insur- recognized by insurance managers 

: companies recently conducted a that the proper selection and proper 

- opinion poll to ascertain what training of those who contact the 

eople generally think of the life public—-the agents--are of prime im 
ince business as a whole and portance in the relations of the busi 
their reasons are for taking ness with the public and that they 
we itage of this form of protec- have a direct bearing upon the vol 

. Of those interviewed, 47 per ume of life insurance sold and main 

. indicated that their primary tained in force after being sold. 

( n for buying life insurance was It is also being recognized that if 

E rovide protection for depend- the most effective job in the distri 

- and another 47 per cent gave bution of life insurance from the 

n }) age income” as their main rea- standpoint of the public is to be ac 

mt 5 Thus protection of dependents complished, there must be consider 

. he provision of a retirement in- able simplification brought about in 

n are what appeals most to the the selling end of the business in the 

ing public. way of making sales presentations 

- it there is still a tremendous’ more readily intelligible by the rank 

tional and selling job ahead of and file of the people by the substi 

usiness, despite its remarkable tution of simple understandable 
yyment and growth in recent language for the technical terms so 
= is indicated by the fact that much in use. 

17 per cent of those interviewed 

ered life insurance as the best Principles Are Simple 

to put their money, although 

= t isily demonstrable that life in- While the business in some of its 
‘ e affords protection for men aspects is complicated and complex, 

heir families that can be ob- the underlying principles are simple 

by no other method of saving enough, Yet it has a terminology 
esting. that is little understood, and to a lot 
vithstanding the thorcughness = of people, when they run into it, it 
Wit hich the ground is usually re- is mystifying and irritating. In a 

n ! as being covered by the arm- survey made by another large life 

s ( agents in the field, the survey company a short while ago, it was 

n s| { that 47 per cent of those found that the policyholders and the 

y - i ewed had not been called upon public generally had very little 

1 fe insurance agent for at least understanding of the meaning of 

LS inths, while 5 per cent had such terms as “premium,” “term,” 

yet been approached by an “cash surrender,” ‘“non-forfeiture 

i E Of those interviewed who car- values,” “legal reserves,” ete. 

\¢ 4 nsurance, 67 per cent had As admitted by one of the top offi 

O it because they knew the cials of the company in question, this 

il e is one of the things which cver the 

it ~ os last decade or so led to an increase 

is : The in the number of so-called “insu 
st Tt . _— ance counsellors,” who could juggle 

e | ‘ Jawa me sa With the various technical terms and 

is S| » play on the inability of people to 

1 | t ual Insurance Company check up on them in any way. Where 

1 people are not in a position to size 

BE ORGANIZED IN 1896 up the truth or falsity of a state- 

OS | Ac nittted Assets - $3,819,972.11 ment, they are easily gulled to theii 

is Su-olus ----+-+-+ 2,014,637.07 financial detriment. 

PS | Write for Financial Statement Another point about the purchase 
; of life insurance which has been em- 
| Office: WAWANESA, Man. phasized before is that it is a money 
| n Office: TORONTO, Ont. transaction, and as such is always 
| iches at Vancouver, Edmonton, highly charged with feeling. It is 

ne | iteon, Winnipeg, and Montreal. money being paid out for a contract 

il —_ to pay money back later, and the 

ol t money to be paid out is to be paid 

te continuously over a certain period 

VE or until the policy becomes a claim 

be It is a different kind of transac 

D1 tion than that which takes place in 

Ki the case of the purchase of a com 

ol modity like a motor car, in which 

fi ; the buyer pays out money but has 

f the car and uses it. If he feels he 
yp > | has not had his money’s worth, he 
1d i] uses the car for a while and then 

11 | HOUGHTON, Canadian Manager turns it in, and so doesn’t have to 

‘kK i T & STRICKLAND CO. LTD. live with it for the rest of his days 

e II Toronto Agents In the case of life insurance there is 

e( a continuing payment of premium, 

ot and if there is any dissatisfaction it 

O tends to fester rather than clear up 

It must also be taken into consider 
1a ; ation that the taking out of life in 
fo) . ‘ surance is a very personal matter, 

i : s LONDON rt as it has to do with intimate family 

1€ ; i” LANCASHIRE and personal affairs. As has been 

es E ( pointed out before, an agent cannot 
ils - TUT Le a ek properly sell life insurance without 

e] Lre definite knowledge of a man’s in 

i} SS come, his prospects, expenses and re 
ing : sponsibilities, 
oO ABSOLUTE SECURITY Services of the agent are often 

“. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER performed in the midst of family 

tragedies and bereavements, in the 
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What People Think of Life Business 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


presence of death, divorces and sep 
arations. This tends to make people 


very sensitive on the subject of 
insurance. Public criticisms’ of 
the business are taken seriously, 


whether they relate to charges as to 
administration and control of 
or to charges that the cost of insur- 
ance should be lower and could be 
lowered by handling the business in 
some other way, by socializing it o1 
by transacting it without agents, for 
instance. 


assets 


Attempts to furnish life insurance 
through governmental agencies like 
the Post Office, or through the mails 
or through the banks, have 
made, and while such processes may 
seem all right in theory, they do not 
work out in practice and have ended 
in failure. Experience over a lengthy 
period has proved that the services 
of the agents are indispensable if the 


been 


distribution of life insurance pro- 
tection is to be most effective and 
beneficial not only to those who 


need it, but also to the country as a 
whole, without their efforts 
the great majority of those who now 
enjoy its benefits would be without 
them, and because the larger the vol- 
ume of life insurance held through- 
out the land the higher will be the 
standard of living of the people gen- 
erally and the lower the cost to the 
taxpayers of taking care of those not 
in a position to provide the means 
of subsistence for themselves and 
their families. 

It cannot be taken for granted that 
ill life insurance policyholders, not 
to speak of the public at large, are 
Well acquainted with these and other 
essential facts about the business of 
life insurance and attach due impor- 
tance to them. On the contrary, 
there is evidence that much yet re- 
mains to be done to bring about a 
better understanding of life insur- 
ance and its importance in the na- 
tional economy. 


because 
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ment as an Assistant General Manager 
is announced by The Bank of Toront 

He has been manager of the mait 
branch in Montreal since 1938, and 
will leave that city shortly to assume 
his new duties at the Head Office i1 
Toronto 

Mr. Gillett entered the service of the 
bank in Montreal in 1909, and has 
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service both in Fastern and Western 
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HAIL AND WINDSTORM — RENT AND LEASEHOLD — EXPLOSION AND RIOT 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





R. S. H., Winkler, Man.—While 
COLUMBIERE MINES’ property has 
locational interest, as it adjoins 
Golden Manitou, exploration so far 
has failed to locate an _ orebody, 
hence, with its possibilities still to be 
determined, the shares are quite 
speculative. The geological structure, 
however, is said to be favorable for 
base metal occurrences. At last re 
port further exploration was held up 
pending results of drilling near the 
west boundary. A drilling program 
was started recently on a group of 
claims held about 20 miles north of 
Golden Manitou. 

W.C.F., Winnipeg, 
opinion CANADA 
ferred, currently selling to 
per cent, should be a 
post-war holding. While taxes pre 
vent payment of the full 644 cumula 
tive preferred dividend, let alone any 
thing on arrears (now $37), the com- 
pany is still able to accumulate cash 
for application toward the debt re 
duction which it has 


Man.—In my 
CEMENT pre 
yield 4.7 


good buy for 


program on 


concentrated in recent years. The 
end of the war should help to check 
the decline in cement production and 


should also bring some relief from 
excess profits taxation. 
N. I. S., Saint John, N.B.—For the 


speculation you propose I favor, if 
bought for the long-term, the pur- 
chase of two or three of the younger 


gold producers, those in positions 
where expansion can be expected 
once economic conditions justify. 
Such stocks as MADSEN, COCHEN- 
OUR-WILLANS, EAST MALARTIC, 


MACLEOD-COCKSHUTT or SULLI- 
VAN all offer attraction for the post- 
war period. 

T.P.J., Aurora, Ont.—Net income 
of INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
for the year ended Aug. 31, 1943, was 


the highest in its history, amounting 
to $2,723,209, equal after preferred 


dividends to $10.15 per share on the 
common stock. This compares with 


$1,934,484 and $6.25 per share the 
previous year, $1,594,440 and $4.85 
per share two years ago and the 





The British American Oil Co. Lid. 


CS of the new refinery 
4 at Clarkson, Ont., and additions 
to other refineries have strengthened 
the position of the British American 
Oil Company Limited as the second 
largest distributor of petroleum pro.- 
ducts in the Dominion. Development 
of oil lands in Western Canada, the 
company having a substantial inter- 
est in the production of many wells 
in that area, and in the United States 
is producing an increasing supply of 
crude oil and making the company 
dependent on outside sources. 
At present, in common with the Can- 


i 


adian oil refining industry as a whole, 


less 


B.A. is manufacturing large quanti- 
ties of aviation gasolines and 


petroleum products for the war effort 
and facilities utilized for this purpose 
can quickly be converted to the pro 
duction of similar products for peace 
time consumption on the cessation of 
hostilities. The company has a long 
record of profitable operations and a 
dividend record going back 35 years. 

tefineries are operated by the com 
pany at Montreal, Toronto, Clarkson, 
Calgary and Moose Jaw, and a large 
organization built up for the distribu- 
ion of petroleum products in the 
yominion. A _ fleet of tankers is 
yperated by B.A. on the Great Lakes 
pipelines are owned and oper 
ited in the United States by a wholly 
wned subsidiary. The company has 
liberally assisted in the financing and 
development of the oilfields of West- 
ern Canada and has a substantial 
interest in the production of many 
producing wells in that area. te 
cently a geological and engineering 
office was opened at Calgary for the 
expansion of the company’s oil in 
terests in the west. Some years ago 
a United States subsidiary was form- 
ed and this subsidiary is a 
successful producer of crude oil. The 
American subsidiary has pioneered 
1g of wells in some fields 
942 production amounted to 
barrels of crude. Net earn 
he subsidiary for the most 
have been used for the development 
»f additional reserves of oil rather 
than for payment of dividends to the 
parent Canadian company. These net 
fits have been substantial and not 
consolidated in the parent company’s 
amounting to $1,079,251 for 
1942 and aggregating $10,000.000 for 
ears 1936-1942, inclusive, oi 
approximately $3,000,000 was 
dividends to the parent 
early years and the 
used to pay off a portion of 

from the Canadian com 
further exploration and 
producing lands 


t 
t 
| 
A 


ana 


today 


iccount, 


vVhich 
lisbursed in 
company in the 
balance 
advances 
pany and for 
development of oil 


across the border 


The original company was incorp- 
orated in 1906 and succeeded by the 
present company in 1909. Since incep- 
tion the company has enjoyed a 
record of growth and_ substantial 
earnings. Net profit from Canadian 
operations for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1942, of $2,856,271 was 
equal to $1.03 per share. In addition, 


the United States subsidiaries had 
net profits in 1942 of $1,079,251 
equivalent to 39c per share on the 


parent company’s outstanding stock. 
These latter figures were not consoli- 
dated into the profit and loss account 
of the Canadian company, but left 
with the subsidiaries to finance the 
development of properties and to in- 
crease crude reserves. 

Dividends have been paid on the 


company’s outstanding shares with 
out interruption since 1909. Pay- 


ments were established on the pres- 
ent shares at the annual rate of 80c 
in 1930 and continued at this rate 
until 1936 when an extra of 20c a 
share was paid to bring total dis- 
tributions for that year to $1 per 
share. The current annual rate of 
$1 a share was established in 1937 
and continued to this date. Outstand- 
ing capital at December 31, 1942, con- 
sisted of 2,772,642 common shares of 
no par value. 

Net working capital of $12,475,364 
at the end of 1942 was not far from 
the peak of $12,710,987 reached at the 


end of 1939—the reduction being 
more than accounted for by capital 


expenditures with the estimated cost 
of the new Clarkson refinery $7,500,- 


000. To help defray the cost of the 
new refinery and other capital ex- 
penditures an issue of $3,000,000 of 


344% debentures was sold in August, 
1942, and this is reflected in an in- 
crease in total funded debt from 
$7,056,000 at December 31, 1937, to 
$9,250,000 at December 31, 1942. In 
the period 1937-1942 gross book value 
of fixed increased from $28,- 
280,732 to $39,817,094 and deprecia 
tion reserve from $12,500,000 to over 
$18,000,000. Cash at December 31, 
1942, amcunted to $2,754,725, and at 


the same date the company had no 


assets 


bank indebtedness. 
Price range and earnings ratio 
1937-1942, inclusive follows: 
; Divi- 
Earned Price Earn dends 


Price Range Per ings Ratio Per 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS: 


1942 1941 
Profit * $ 2,856,271 $ 2,911,19 
a2 593 $038, 96 
17,479, 71 
»,729,018 
11,750,053 
3,583,484 





Cash 


* From Canadian operations only 


High Low Share-* High Low Share 
v4 l 13 $1.03 17.5 12.6 $1.00 
941 183% 15 1.05 17.5 143 1.00 

1910 2334 14% 1.11 21.4 13.8 1.00 
939 2334 1844 1.24 19.1 15.1 1.00 
1938 22 1634 1.14 19.3 14.7 1.00 
937 26% 16% 1.30 20.5 12.5 1.00 

Average 1937-194 19.2 13 

Approximate current price ratio 21.3 
*--From Canadian operations only 
1940 1939 1938 1937 


$ 3,081,993 $ 
13,400,413 


8,138,540 $ 
13,088 62 


3,151,648 $ 8,411,851 
11,319,289 10,487,783 






16,350,086 15, 133,813 13,165,985 11,337,394 
4,207,328 2 3,158,542 2,775,089 
12,142,758 12°710,987 10,007,443 8,562,305 
1,831,344 1,978,670 1,565,751 1,078,948 
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SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING BEST 





Determine the amount of 
money you intend to 
save, and budget your con- 
trollable expenses accord- 
ingly. We'll help you. 
Open a Savings Account 
with us. Your money will 
be available at any time it 
is required. When you sub- 
scribe to a war purpose ora 
government loan, issue your 
cheque and keep within 
your budget. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortqaqe Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $62,000,000 











The Canadian Bank of 


Commerce 
DIVIDEND NO. 228 


tice is hereby give 
nme and one-half per cent in Cana 
funds on the paid-up capital stock of 
bank has been declared for the qua 
ending 3ist January 1944, and that 
ame will be payable at the Bank an 
Dranches on and after Tuesday, Ist F* 


n that a divider 


iry next, to shareholders of record at 
lose of business on the 3lst Dece mber 
The Transfer Books will not be close¢ 
By Order of the Board 
S. M. WEDD 
General Mar 
foror 2 i December, 1943 





IMPERIAL BANK OF 
CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 214 


Notice is hereby given that a Divi 

tw n declares 

the quarter ending 3lst January, 1944 

able at the Head Office and Branche ' 
and after Tuesday, the Ist day of Feb 

next, to shareholders of record of 
December, 1948 


er cent ( ) has bee 


} 


By orde f the Board 

H. T. JAFFRAY 
General Man: 
1943 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby 
dend of twenty-three (23c) cents 
share has been declared on the no 
value common shares of the Com; 
for the quarter ending December 
1943, payable February 25, 1944 
shareholders of record January 18, 1 
of the Board. 

i. G. 


December 


given that a 


By order 
BUDDEN 
Secret 


Montreal, December 27, 1943. 
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revious peak of $2,197,156 and $6.99 
er share for the year ended in 1940. 
vet working capital of $13,647,469 at 
igust 31, 1943, compares with $12,- 
3,538 a year earlier. 

W. R. H., Capreol, Ont.—No acti- 
y has been reported for some 


rs by ADANAC-QUEBEC GOLD 
NES, which succeeded Adanac 
d Mines held by you and are 
nsferable on the basis of one new 
two old shares. As some encour- 
ig results were obtained in de- 
pment of the property, further 
k is possible when conditions 
rove. 
C.L., Windsor, Ont.—The presi- 
of JOHN INGLIS CoO. said at 
ecent annual meeting that while 
present was not’ considered 


rtune for the payment of divi- 
— is, the subject would be kept 
r consideration. Net earnings 
he fiscal year ended March 31, 
were equal to $1.10 per share 
e 250,000 shares of $6 par value 
inding, and accumulated earn- 
from commencement of opera- 
to March 31, 1942, to 68 cents a 
Net for 1942-43 was after pro- 
ig $255,800 for income and excess 
ts taxes. 
R. T., Chatham, Ont.—A new 
ond drilling program was pro- 
over three years ago for 
\RAQUI GOLD MINES, holding 
d prospect of approximately 650 
in Hastings County, eastern 
irio, but the property is still in- 
e and likely to remain so, at 
for the duration. Shafts have 
sunk to 65 and 152 feet and 
levels established. 
[ R. G., Quebec, Que.—Payment of 
vidend of 50 cents a share by 
in MOUS PLAYERS CANADIAN 


me | 


, -P. on Dec. 31 follows four 25-cent 

nents earlier in the year and 

aa ‘s the total for 1943 to $1.50, the 

= aie amount was paid in 1942 which 

of an increase from $1 paid for 

three preceding years. In 1942 

ympany had a distributable net 

of $2.64 plus a_ refundable 

len nn of excess profits tax of 33 

ina per share and it is estimated 

os ipplication of the 100 per cent 

at for the whole of 1943 as against 
et 
alt 
er 
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its application for only half of 1942 
will still permit retainable net of 
$2 per share to be shown. 

D. V. F., Vancouver, B.C.—I have 
every confidence in the future of gold 
and look for it to retain its age-old 
importance, with the likelihood of 
advancing rather than declining in 
price after the war. Due, however, 
to the speculative nature of gold- 
mining ventures, no investor should 
tie up his financial resources in such 
stocks, but rather should diversify 
his portfolio, holding a good back- 
ground of Government bonds. Select- 
ed gold stocks, particularly those 
with positions which will warrant ex- 
pansion when economic conditions 
permit, I regard as being good pur- 
chases for the long-term. Both MAD- 
SEN RED LAKE and MACASSA fall 
in this category. 

H.L.C., Oakville, Ont.—-While it’s 
true that the CONSUMERS’ GAS CO. 
OF TORONTO has been drawing on 
reserves for a number of years to 
meet the requirements for dividends 





ee BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
an BY HARUSPEX 


The ONE TO TWO-YEAR TREND: Stocks, following their sustained 


advance from the “April 1942 lows, completed a zone of distribution in 


YI July and are now in cyclical decline. 


A reversal in the SEVERAL- 


‘IONTH TREND was signalled subsequent to July ’43 and is still in pro- 
2ress For further discussion of outlook, see below. 


ivi 
rea 
33.40. 


gh ground. 


re 
78 CRE OTe aOR Eo 


RENEWED WEAKNESS TO FOLLOW RALLY? 

At the current writing, the railroad average has yet failed to move 
bove its peak established in late November, when this average closed 
{ Meanwhile, the industrial average moved above its similar 
veauk some tWO Weeks back and has subsequently been travelling in new 
Unless the rail average can develop immediate strength 
cisively above its atorementioned peak point, as would be disclosed by 


close at or above 384.41, moderate price recession should put in its 


AY f ppearance—say of two to four points in the industrial average. This 
ant j ‘pe of reaction would permit the industrial list to iron out any minor 
chnical distortions of its two-week rise after which the rails might then 

ce more attempt to hurdle the peak point above and extend the rally 

——— ulo the early part of 1944. In the event of the rally being continued 
ito 1944, with confirmation by the rails as just discussed, a level of 

ER $0 to 143 on the industrial average would not be greatly out of order. 
Regardless of whether the market has somewhat farther to run prior 

Y termination of the several-week rally initiated out of the twelve-point 
ecline into November, we do not see technical or other evidences that 

a ( s more than a distributive movement that will be followed, in due 
‘ts rf urse, by renewed weakness and a favorable point for the general 
no i irchase of stocks on a cyclical basis. Each of the two declines since 
my id-July were featured by events signaling important Axis deteriora- 
mer 3) on and it would not be unlikely to have the market again move off 
944 1 en turther evidence of a significant adverse change in the Axis mili- 
8.10 | iry situation occurs. The approaching 3-way offensive on Germany 
om the West, East, and South might be watched. As pointed out in 

y . ere since July, a normal technical correction of the April 1942 to July 
EN '43 advance should carry the industrial average to the 125/110 level 
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WHAT THEY THINK THEY SEE 


and plant and buildings renewal 
fund to the extent that available 
annual earnings have failed to cover 
them, the amount of the reserve 
fund is still substantial ($4,345,992) 
While the renewal fund has been 
growing steadily over the years, 
amounting to $8,352,408 at September 
30, 1943. The condition of the com- 
pany’s properties continues to be 
maintained and improved. 

G. C. F., Toronto, Ont.—KING 
KIRKLAND has been inactive for 
some years. The property is located 
near Bidgood in an area which has 
attracted quite a bit of interest in 
the past year or so and may again 
be revived when conditions warrant. 
Your Ore Chimney Mining Company 
shares have no value. The property 
was sold years ago to the Bey Mines 
Ltd., and the latter company went 
into bankruptcy in 1941. The prop 
erty was sold to new interests and 
shareholders of Bey have no equity. 

P. H., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—About 
96 per cent of the stock of ANDIAN 
NATIONAL CORP. is owned by Cor 
dillera Investments Ltd., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of International 
Petroleum, which in turn is con- 
trolled by Imperial Oil. The last div 
idend payment by Andian National 
was $1 per share on June 1, 1942 

G. F. B., Halifax, N.S.—South Ke- 
ora Mines was succeeded by NORTH 
WHITNEY MINES on a basis of one 
new for three old shares. The latter 
company recently announced plans 
for a diamond drilling campaign in 
the southwest area of its property 
where it ties on to the Hallnor Mines 
Previous drilling here indicated in 
teresting conditions and gold values. 
Drilling will also be done on the prop- 
erty where it adjoins Pamour. As at 
last July the company had cash and 
securities valued at over $26,000 and 
no liabilities. 

D. G., Ottawa, Ont.—Due to the un 
certainty existing at present as to the 
early post-war prospects for copper 
and zine, it is difficult to predict the 
future for NORMETAL. Just what 
will happen the prices of base metals 
after the war is a matter of conjec- 
ture. With the shortage of manpow- 
er the mill is operating at consider 
ably below capacity. The ore posi 
tion is strong and with satisfactory 
metal prices the peacetime outlook 
is favorable. Zine production is now 
going to the United States at prices 
higher than prevailing in Canada. 
Quick assets are estimated about $1,- 
000,000 but the fact no dividend has 
been paid as yet has not helped the 
stock marketwise 

L. R. S., North Bay, Ont.—-ORPIT 
MINES appears to hold some promise 
for the future. A reorganization of 
the company will, however, be neces 
sary before new finances can be se 
cured, as practically all the author 
ized capitalization is issued. An ex- 
tensive diamond drilling campaign 
was carried out in 1941 following 
which shaft sinking was recommend 
ed. The ore zone was indicated by 
regularly spaced drill holes for over 
1,300 feet, with important widths of 
vein material over the greater part 
of the length. According to the con- 
sulting engineer a 500-foot section 
yielded commercial gold values over 
a good mining width 





December 3lst 


With the close of another year careful 
investors will wish to have their securities 
valued to permit a survey of their present 
position. 


If you will provide us with a list of your 
holdings, we will be glad to ascertain current 
market prices, note them in an “Investment 
Record” book and return it to you promptly. 
Particulars of interest and dividend pay- 


ments will be shown to assist in preparing 


tax returns 


It is only necessary to mail list of your 


investments to obtain this service without 


obligation. 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 


Telephone: EL gin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 





A National Duty — 


AN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is no type of investment available i 


this country which, from the standpoint « 


security of principal, attractive inte: 


and ready marketability, can compare with 


DOMINION OF 


, 


, , tr 4 
ieiepnone Wa 


CANADA BONDS 


verle 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG 


15 King Street West, Toronto 


Company Reports 


BANK OF TORONTO 


‘= 88th annual balance sheet of 
the Bank of Toronto for the yeat 
ending November 30, 1943, shows an 
increase of $31,663,522 in deposits 
from the public which total $186,- 
497,114. Non-interest-bearing de 
posits are up $14,078,962 and inter- 
est-bearing deposits are also higher 
by $17,584,560, notwithstanding the 
heavy withdrawals again made bs 
depositors for investment in Victory 
Loan bonds. The Dominion Govern 
ment deposit is up $12,498,836 and 
Provincial Government deposits show 
an increase of $981,288 
Liquid assets amount to $191,664, 
831, an increase of $47,032,278, and 
are equal to 79.589 of all 
to the public 
Dominion and Provincial securi 
ties Which mature within two years 
are up $11,535,005, while those of a 
slightly longer date are higher by 
$15,937,062. Other securities are up 
$54,011, a net increase during the 


year of $27,526,079 


liabilities 


a 
5 


Commercial loans are down §$2,- 
665,865 and amount to $60,344,022 
While municipal loans at $2,930,747 
lave decreased $70,697 

Profits before federal taxes are 
down $5,656. After making full pro 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, the 
usual appropriation for staff pension 
fund and paying Dominion income 
and excess profits taxes of $1,227,894 
which were $129,265 higher than in 
1942, net profits amount to $1,079,- 
807, a decrease of $134,922 

The usual depreciation on bank 
premises, $250,000, has been provid- 
ed, and after paying the regular divi- 
dend, $229,807 has been carried for 
ward to profit and loss account 
which now stands at $1,090,338 





ROYAL BANK 


— high records in practically 





departments of the bank’s bus 
ness are eveda € AA 
ince sheet of the I Bank of C 
ida for the year er i November 3 
1943 Lotai assets, W na vyear g 
reached the highest point 1e 
bank’s history, have aga d 
and now stand at the 1 l figu 
of $1,509,097,571 as compared wit] 
$1,291,615,946 on November 30, 194 
Deposits have likewise reached 
new high level, and now total $1 
380,769,152, an increase of more thar 
$216,000,000 for the year 

Current loans in Canada are 

noderately higher, and now stan t 
$277,921,237 as compare With 





148,401 a ve 





The liquid position of the bank co! 
tinues very strong, with quickly real 
izable assets equal to 78.09% of the 
bank’s liabilities to the public. There 
has been a marked expansion 1 
liquid assets which now total $1 
104,703,439, as compared with $906,- 
140,239 a year ago. Included in these 
liquid assets are Dominion and Pro 
vincial securities amounting to $641,- 


898,620, which is an increase of $122 


A ae ™ 


000,000 as compared with last year 


Cash on hand i 
Bank of Canada, other cash items 
ind bank balances also show a sub 
stantial increase and now stand at 
$323,225,988 as compared with $261 
884,475 in November 1942 


32,281,952 for Do 


After providing $2,2 


minion Government taxes, an _ in- 


crease of $267,786 over a year ago 


and after providing for bad and 


doubtful debts, profits for the yeat 


amounted to $3,426,289, a moderate 
increase over the figures for the 


previous year 


+ 
{ 
its with the 
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Control Vs. Freedom is Britain's Big Issue 


(Continued om Pats It is, however, doubtful whether it 
What d } eople think‘ n will In the life of every man ol} 
the evidence. the ( t pl woman engaged in industry there 


Teomsinvatnce of some'controlin the inevitable disputes, that may so cas THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


post-war jy nd t ve yet t ily be put into the context of Mach 
tt 


ees cal oF ce cae iG General Statement, 30th November, 1943 


people 


to it all LIABILITIES 


ch POND! rE 
Ss people Capital stock paid up 66b 0 CECE ECD O Ss ‘ . $ 35,000,000. 


of routes Reserve fund ,000,000.0 
TT Balance of profits carried forward as per Protit and Loss Account 3,815,487.77 
TiC 1e 
follows $ 23,815,487. 
Dividends unclaimed 48,391 


BANK OF TORONTO j he I ou Say tl l Su : j Dividend No. 225 (at 6 per annum), payable Ist December, 1943 ea 525,.000.0 24,388,879 


, 388,879 
Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Governments 18,927,734 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest 650,405,984 
Deposits by the public bearing interest, including interest accrued to date of state 
ment 500,036,292 
Deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks in Canada 2,973 
Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking correspondents in the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries 19,119,072. 891,198 


New Appointment | ] tie omnibdu that foll Deposits by and balances due to Dominion Government ‘ $211,399,141 


Notes of the bank in circulation 851,348.32 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 35,135,037 
Liabilities to the public not included under the foregoing heads .831,108 


ASSETS 


Gold held in Canada 

Subsidiary coin held in Canada 

Gold held elsewhere 

Subsidiary coin held elsewhere 

Notes of Bank of Canada 

Deposits with Bank of Canada 

Notes of other chartered banks 

Government and bank notes other than Canadia1 


tr oe te be UN 


is 
We ee CIN IN 


179,630,7 


Cheques on other banks 
Deposits with and balances due by other chartered banks in Canada 
Due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada 


Dominion and Provincial Government direct and guaranteed securities maturing 
within two years, not exceeding market value 

Other Dominion and Provincial Government direct and guaranteed securities, not 
exceeding market value 

Canadian municipal securities, not exceeding market value 

Public securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value 

Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value 

Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) loans in Canada on bonds, debentures 
stocks and other securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover 

Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) loans elsewhere than in Canada on bonds, 
debentures, stocks and other securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover 


Current loans and discounts in Canada, not otherwise included, estimated loss 
provided for 
Loans to Provincial Governments 


* 
| Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts 

] I } 3 ey | Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada, not otherwise 
j estimated loss provided for 


Non-current loans, estimated loss provided for 
Y JOHN M. GRANT 


Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written off ,762,442.13 
Real estate other than bank premises 224,534.20 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank 24.( 56 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of crecit as per conti. 35.135,037.13 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies 2,995 461.60 
Deposit with tne Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation 000.00 


Certificates of Registry sen he lav { * us fe Other assets not included under the foregoing heads 758,846.90 


N I ) i ( nda al pending mM Wa in $1,509,097 571.64 


M. W. WILSON, 3. DOBSON 
President and Managing Director General Manager 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


THE SHAREHOLDERS, THE RO‘ 


above 


at He 


g 


YNE, 

of Peat, Marwi 

M. OGDEN HASKI 
of Haskell, Elderkin & 


t ind 1s 


A. BALLANT 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Zalance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1942 $ 3,259,198 
Profits for the year ended 30th November, 1943, after providing $2,281,952.60 for 

Dominion Government taxes and after making appropriations to Contingency 

Reserves, out of which Reserves provision for all bad and doubtful debts has 

been made 


Certificate of Registry 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Dividend No. 222 at 6 per annum a+ ae tp Se 000 
Dividend No. 223 at 6 per annum 000.60 
Dividend No. 224 at 6‘; per annum 525.060.00 
Dividend No. 225 at 6 “| per annum oer 525,000.60 


00 





2,100,000.00 


Contribution to the Pension Fund Society 370,000.00 
Appropriation for Bank Premises 400,000.60 
Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward 3.815.487 


M. W. WILSON G. DOBSON 


Certificate ot Registry ! | € t p Le a President and Managing Director General Manager 


Montreal, December 24, 1943 


through deepening of the No. 2 shaft, the previous month and 27,527 in holders —is told in the 224 pages 

Upper Canada Mines is meeting with March, 1942, the peak for last year, The Financial Post Survey of Mi: 
ivorable results. An entirely new and it is entirely to this pronounced issued last week. , 

shoot has been indicated in test reduction in employees that the 40 Thousands of Canadian min 

over a length of 300 feet on per cent decline in the output of gold = companies, including all produce 

levels to the west of the is attributed sinee the early part of mine financing companies,.and mi: 

Virgin ground, with evidence 1942. In the first three quarters of inactive issues, are reviewed in 


SCOTTISH INSURANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED OF EDINBURGH 
‘Ss Increase with depth. On the current vear total production of new Survey, the most comprehens \ N; 
O0-foot level three holes gave gold was 2,842,122 ounces as against work of its type published in the or 
7.40 and $4.90 over five, fou (27,497 ounces in the like period ot minion. ‘| E 
1 two feet respectively. Onthe next ©1942. The September total of 282,804 Besides its complete write-ups 0D Bis 
| issayed $13.65, $12.20 ounces from all sources was the low individual Companies, together w a 
four, six and two est for any month since February, their earnings, ore reserves, finan¢ a 
ee A ae oe as ; While on the 750 19356 position and prospects, the volu am 
en se Gate reese lorizon n e* e@ contains an eight-year price ran on 
Certificate of Registry cat a oo si es $7.3 T 11 feet and $10.9( NEW SURVEY OF MINES tables on mineral production and 18 } hag 


Considerable 1dded maps covering the chief mining ar‘ of 


Pave S] .T> OvVel 


to the already known expos wt ts war bringing sharp changes of Canada, including the new Nh Ne bee 
ures on the 375-foot level west of the in production emphasis, Cana sanabie, Kamiskotia, as well as oli back td 


Registry 

Canada t I f f Water Damag lrance ( r al i] tp con | ie ; \ , : 

limited t I 1 f the same property as | tracted | : ra shaft is given by these Suits dian mines are operating under vast areas. t mo 
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